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INTRODUCTION 



' Education and Training in Aging: A Prac- 
tical Guide for Professionals is a collectiorTof' 
papers inteaded for use by educators, trainers, 
and others with responsibility for devefoping 
- shor^^rm educational programs in the field of 
aging. The articles are practical tools with 'a 
wealth of concepts and suggestions for designing 
conferences, workshops, and short courses on 
aging. 

There are materials which focus primarily 
on gerontology and others which deal more 
exclusively with program deisgn. A majof 
strength of the volufne is that the program ideas 
described are applied rather than just theo- 
retical, and most have been tested by the 
authors /and/or RMGC staff. Education and 
Training in Aging is, therefore, a practical guide 
which hopefully will be of direct use to those 
who design ^nd implement short-term educa- 
tional programs. 

^ The papers in th« volume were developed 

or assembled for three workshops conducted by 
RMGC during 1974-75 under a grant from the 
Administration on Aging entitled "Regional 
Symposia for Faculty and Others Conducting 
Courses in Aging." 

Under the grant, faculty and training staff 
in aging from Region VIM (Colorado, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) 
were invited to Salt Lake City for workshops 
designed to help them increase their knowledge 
of gerontology, public policy in aging, education 
and aging, and short-term training. The papers in 
. this volume include major addresses given at the 
workshops as well as materials used in the 
workshop training manual. Among the training 
Inanual items are previously published articles, 
wWcti the authors generously allowed to be 
reprinted, and reference material developed by 
RMGC staff and student research assistants. 
Presentations given^jfjit the session have been 
edited extensively to make them more readable 
in written form, which it seems is quite different 
from oral delivery. The Editor takes full 
responsibility for thfe modifications. 
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Education and Training in Aging is divided 
into four major content areas: Education fo^ 
Aging, Resources for Shor^Term Training, 
Resources in Gerontology, and the Symposia 
Project Report. 

^ The first section comes largely from the 
third workshop "Education for Aging: A Life 
Span Approach," which took place at the 
University of Ujah on June 21, 1975. The 
articles by Atwood, .White, Marsh, and Hixson, 
and the bibliography by Walmsley explore how 
educational, governmental, and privati institu- 
tions might prepare people of all ages for 
growing oldefVand for working with older 
people. The Mcclusky article, which is from the 
Symposia held in December -and January, 
reviews the most recent knowledge on learning 
abilities in later life and the implications for 
education. 

The second group of articles on "Resources 
for Short-Term Training in Aging" moves more 
specifically into program planning techniques, 
from Swack's extremely important paper on 
how short-term teaching differs from the tradi- 
tional college class to Alford's pragmatic and 
effective ideas on evaluation. The articles by 
Connelly, Hansen, Ges§ner and Robinson offer 
field-^tested guidelines for conceptualizing and 
implementing program. McKenzie's article on 
simulation as a training technique is included to 
suggest a method which is not often used but 
which could have great value in training about 
aging. Simulation has special potential for aging 
given the wide range of phenojnena' in geron- 
tology which might best be taught using an 
experiential mode such ias simulation. Sources 
for further information on tools for trainers are 
given in the bibliography by Walmsley. 

Part III, "Resources in Gerontology," 
/^contains two addresses on public policy and 
aging which were presented by Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging staff piembers Deborah Kilmer 
and Val Halamandaris at the December and 
January Symposia. Also included in Part III are 
* bibliographic and reference resources on basic 
- V • ' ' ^ 
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gerontology, organizations and publication's in 
gerontology, and national/regional demographic 
profiles on persons age 65 and over. 

The final section is a narrative acfcount^of 
the Symposia project, included for those inter- 
ested in the nature and outcome of the project 
from vjhich Education and Training -in Aging 
was derived. 



The RMGC staff hope that Education and 
Training in Aging will be a valuable guide for 
those who have the difficult task of constructing 
useful and exciting short-term training programs. 
The au|hor^ represented in this volume have 
been, without exception, g^ner^us of theic time 
and materials, and they all deserve many thanks 
\ Mor helping to make their knowledge available fo 
^ others, / ^ 

Ginger M, Walmsley 
^ Apditdr ^ 
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EDUCATION FOR AGING:. A LI FE-SP AW APPROACH*^ 
hh Mason Atwood 



When does education'*for aging. begin? For 
thaf matter, what is "aging?" The title of this 
paper and, in fact the title of this workshop, 
make reference to "the life-span approach." 
What is it? By inference, there must be other 
•"approaches" to the subject of aging, or at least 
to education for aging. What are they? 

These are some of the questions with which 
I wrestled as I began to think about what I 
might say today, I haven't asked the question, 
"What is Education?" It seemed thgt we have to 
assume some common understanding of words. 
Yet \ am really not sure that such an assumption 
is warranted. Intact I will get back to the word 
"education" a \^\e later and suggest that, 
^ perhaps, it.does req||ire some definition. 

Let's take a look at the questions I have 
just raised, not necessarily in the order that they 
were listed. What do we mear^^y the word 
"aging?" I am assuming that 'we afl have some 
^ interest' ih or concern for the field of aging. Or 
we are interested in or concerned about gerpn- 
tQ[ogy, if you please. But what is "geron- 
tology?" Very simply .jj.is the study pf^the 
phenomena of aging and old age. So that brings 
us back to the word "aging." it too elemen- 
tary to 'define a word we use so' often? Are we 
less sophisticated if we start at this point?- 1 
think not. 

My Sictionafy shows that "aging" is the 
present participle -of the verb "to age." Inci- 
dentally, it is used mainly as an intransitive verb 
although it may also be a transitive verb. Not far 
south of my home in Indiana there is conslcl- 
erable activity in aging an interesting liquid- 
sometimes legally. We even speak of aging 
someone, though it is usually a fj^ure^of speech. 
But most often ^(j^speak of aging rather than 
aging someone. 



Dr. Atwood is Associate Professor of Adult and Community 
Education at the Ball State University Center for Lifelong 
Education in Muncie. He is also Director of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program on Aging at Bail State and Coordinator for 
Short-Term Tr^imrtg in Aging for Eastern Indiana! 

•Address given at the "Education for Aging Workshop*,' held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah on June 21, 1975. 
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Aging, then,^ denotes a process. So what 
else IS new? It surely doesn't come as much of a 
surprise to learn that aging is a process. But 
what, then, do we mean when we speak of "the 
aging?" (And we very often do!) Well, "the 
^ aging" usually is a shortened expression meaning 
"the aging people," so let's get back to that. 

According to the life-s(pan, concept-a 
coneepijp.-which we are particularly interested 
today-aging Khe Mjng process) begins with 
conception and cOTftinues u^ntil degth, It is fair 
to say, I acn sure, that this is the most generally, 
accepted concept of aging. But it is not the only 
one. Aging has som'etimes been said to begin at 
that point when the rate of growth is exceeded 
by the rate of deterioration -so mewhe re in the 
mid-twenties for humans. If we ^^flRB^ life- 
span concept of aging, ^en ^^^pnum^n 
being— in fact, every living organism^Kging. 

However, th^e i^the very common use-or 
rather misuse-of tf^ word aging in reference to 
persons in the later stages of life. All over the 
country we now have Area Agencies^ on Aging 
whose concern is to improve the quality of life 
for older adults. There *are many homes for the 
aging which do not even accept applications 
from^ persons under 65 or some $uch chrono- 
logical age. Over and overvve have references to 
"the aging" as those persons who are beyond 
some arbitrarily designated chronological 
age-BO, 65, or whatever. 

The fact is that "the aging" is used as an 
euphemism for "the aged." I really have no great 
objection to this use of the word "aging" if, in 
fact, it is more acceptable to those for whom it 
is used. But I have, a strong hunch that thoSeof 
us who are older and aged know it very well and- 
the search for nicer sounding adjectives is more a 
concern of the young- I would mal<:e a strong 
plea, though, that persons working in the field 
of aging-professionals, para-prof essionals]^ and 
volunteers-understand the difference between . 
"aging" and "aged." 
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This has been a rather lengthy attempt to 
define or describe the word "aging." And w» 
haven't even mentioned the subject of education 
for aging. But it seems logical-at leaSt to 
me-thal once we define "aging" in terms of the 
^ life-span concept, we are ready to discuss a life- 
span approach to education for aging. 

Perhaps the "term "life-span, approach" 
automatically answers th& questions of when 
education for aging should begin and when it 
should end. Indeed, such education should beginj 
just as early in life as possible and continue 
throughout life, well into the later years-right 
up to the end of life, insofar as possible. 

■ " N 

Children can learn atout aging very early, 
even in the pre-school years. They can j^egin to 
grasp«concepts related to aging as soon as they 
have an.<inderstanding of the concepts of "old" 
and "older." It doesn't matter that to a kinder- 
garten youngste^f his 10-yeair old sister is oldfor 
that the high-school teenager may consider 
anyone ^ver 30 to be old. TljiisJ|^ut the 
simplest of concepts related to aging^^^cent 
experiences as director of our Teacher Educa- 
tion Program on Aging make me very excited 
about this end of "the life-span in regard to 
education for aging and I am tempted to dwell 
much longer than I should on this. 

Let me add just one more thing about 
education for aging among young children. I 
spbke of the concepts of "old" and "older." 
There is much more in the cognitive domain 
which children can learn in regard to aging. But, 
perhaps, the affective learning at this age is even 
more important. St^idy after study has shown 
that attitudes are acquired at a very^early age 
and that they become fixed and, consequently, 
difficult to change as early as age nine or ten. 
What better reason do we-need for starting early 
^ith education for aging? 

On the mher enc^ what of the educational 
needs of a 65*year old widow, for example. With 
the probability of siqme 16 or more years of life, 
does she not have ne^ for learnhig about her 
own aging, how to cope,iA/here to find help? 



A life-span approach to education is closely 
related, but certainly no^ synonymous with, a 
number of other concepts, and it may be helpful 
to consider some of them.*j^One which comes 
quickly to mind rs that of life-long learning or 
life-long education. I ahn an adult educator by' 
profession and, at Ball State University, I hold 
.academic rank in the Center for Ufe-Lopg 
. Education. That explains, I am sure, why I find 
it easy to relate tp any life-spah concept. 

The "cradie-to-grave" concept o{ education 
is, of course^ especially important to practi-^ 
tioners in adult and continuing education. But 
this is not to say that all education is education 
for aging. Persons of -all ages have need for 
education in a variety of co,ntexts. Much of the 
education as it has become institutiohalized in 
our society has only a ^nuous relationship^to 
education for aging. We might well wonder \ 
whether the vocational and occupational 
emphases have meaning for individuals vis-a-vis 
aging. Nor does the current push for career 
education seem to provide much understanding 
of the aging ^^rocess and its inriplications for 
learners, despite some claims to the^contrary. 

But that does not mean that educ^Wi for 
aging-education specifically and purposefully 
^related to aging-cannot be^parf^of everyone's 
educational exQ^rienges. I said at the outset that 
I wc^jjld return to the question of "What is 
Education." This" might be a good place to do 
so. I am not particularly concerned about text- ' 
bQok definitidns at this point. It is important, I 
think, to recognize some different forms which* 
educatiop takes. 

/Pfrst of all, we err greatly if we do not 
-distinguish between education and schooling. I 
am part of the educational establishment and I 
don't intend to indulge in breast-beating or to 
snipe at formal education. Surely some of our 
best opportunities for education for aging arejn 
the schools. But not all education takes place in 
schools and not all schooling results^ in educa- 
tion. 
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Much of what we learn we learn in the 
home. And we learn much more by example 
thah by admonition. It would seem that, in this 
* . respect, adult edufcatioVi in general and parent 
education in particular are directly related to ' 
education for aging. 

Many of us have engaged, and continue to , 
>-eQ^ge, in learning activities sponsored by insti-^ 
/ tuiN^ns othief^than the schoo|s-voluatary 
agencies, the Cooperative Extension Service, 
^ churches and.,synagogues, business and irfdusfry, 
and many others. If education for agihg is to be 
a part of those, programs, then the leaders and 
program planners must become aware of it. 

Education may take other forms, not the 
least important of which is self-directed learning. 
It has been said that perhaps this is the'highest 
form of learning, a form toward which other 
educational ventures should aim. But one hardly . 
, ever engages in self-directed learning without 
having^been ^a part of sorfie organized learning, 
activities. Whether or not education for aging 
becomes a part of self-directed learninfg depends 
largely upon any awar^nessTthat the self-directed - 
learner has acquired along the yvay. 

The relattonship betvj^een lifelong educa- 
tion and qducajron for aging^ is well put by 
Howard McClusky in the final chapter In 
Learning for Aging, edited by Grabowski and 
Mason., I quote bi^efly from * that chapter, 
^^^'Education for Aging: The Scope of the Field 
^and Perspectives for thd Future." I recommend 
the whole chapter for your readying. 

One rationale ^for supporting such a 
global approach .is the fact that everybne is 
^ ^ aging arTd^everyone hias a stake jn its oppor- 
tunities and consequences. What this stake is 
. ^ varies of course with one's age and his life 
conditipn.' If a person is 10 years old, his 
stake is one thing, if he is 40 it i^ another 
^ thing, and if he is 70 it is something else 
again. Aginig then is an> inclusive process. 
* Whatever it means, it has mea<fing?or persons 
of all ages and whatever it dpssnt does it to 
all. 
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This life span view counters the idea that 
aging is primarily a process of decline. It also 
counters the notion that aging occurs at a 
characteristic age, i.e., when decline begins, ft 
is likewise at variance with the proposition 
that aging has nothing to do with develop- 
ment, i.e., with becon^ing something better. 
And finally it nullifies the idea' that aging is 
something that happens only to the 'gged' and 
Vw)t to those moving through the earlier stages 
of the aging process, , 

There is a second basis for our support 
of a comprehensive approach to aging. This Is 
our confidence in the role of education. While 
learrvj^ng is usually defined as experiential 
change in behavior, we believe that this 
learning will lead to something better in 
Itffe of a learner. At the same time we believe 
that all persons are capable of learning; th^ 
not only the young, but also persons in the 
middle and laier years are capable of an 
educative resg,ori$e to instructional sttmula- 
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Thus in ainy attemiit'to devise strategies; 
and formulate perspectives for the^ future, it is 
•essential to kei?p the - fqregoing generic 
character of the domain of education for 
aging in mind. For in an ultimate sense," ahy 
fundamental treatment of the field must 
include persons of all ages whatever their, level 
of educational competence. As a consequence 
then we can dividfe'the field of education ^or 
aging into two categories. One iS education 
for aipd of persons in thei later 'years. The 
is education for and of persons in the 
early and middle years-in both cases about 
the course, processess, opportunities and goals 
V of aging. *^ ^ 

McClusky was q co-chairman of the Section 
on Education for the 1971 White House Confer- 
ence- on Aging. In his statement to delegates 
assigned to the Education Section he dealt very 
little with any kinds of education for aging 
except education for order adujts. In fairness to 
him, that was the focus determined for the 
Section on Education ^of the W|)ite House 
Conference on Aging. McClusky's chapter, to 
which we now have reference, presents a much 
broader view. 




You will note in your copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the White House Conferenqe on 
Aging Section on Education that McClgsky 
included in his summary an acknowledgement 
that "it (educatfon for aging) should aid in the 
progressive attainment individuals of life-long 
fulfillment arid, in so doing, constitute a prin- 
cipal part of the e„ducation of persons of all 
ages." 

While we are" on the subject of the 1971 
White Hoiise Conference oh Aging, it might be 
interesting to note two rfiore items. The first is 
the list of issues which were to be the bases for 
discussion in the Section on Education at the 
local pnd state conferences preparatory to the 
White House Conference, as well as in the White 
House Conference itself. Not one dealt with any 
aspect of education for aging except education 
for older adults. It is a tribute to the conferees 
that they actually revolted, in a manner of 
speaking, and produced the other recomm- 
endations among the 23 that are listed on your 
green sheets. 

The other noteworthy item is the number 
of recommendations on education that came 
from other sections. Five that ctime from the 
Special Concerns Session on Youth and Aging, 
Whose members were the youth delegates to the 
conference, are especially interesting: 

(1) The society should adopt a policy of 
education for life such as preparation for 
job, family, retirement, &nd use of leisure 
time. This education should begin with 
young children as developing a philo- 
sophy of life and should be developed by 
consultation with government, business, 
labor, and educational institutions. 

\ (2) Federal, state, and community agencies 
^ shall earmark funds and appoint com- 
mittees within the year following the 
White HoLjse Conference on Aging for the 
. preparation and utilization of curricular 
and educational 'materials for all school 
levels that deal with the biological, 
medical, psychological, social, and 



environ?nental aspects of the 
continuation of life from conception 
through death. Further, this shall be 
implemented with in-service training for 
, * tecichers at all levels, as well as continuing 
education for persons all through life. 

(3) Wherever possible^ educational systems at 
all levels should utilize* qualifi^ older 
persons as paraprofessionals. Formal 
credential requirements should be relaxed 
without the relaxation of remuneration 
for t hese services. Funds shou Id be 
provided by an apibropriate Federal 
agency for these services, 

(4) We think that without neglecting the 
incorporation of preparation for lij/ing in 
the school syst^, it is urgent that every 
available avenue for informal education 
be explored. Priority (in the appropria- 
tion of funds), shall be given to the 
promotion oHnteract^pn between, youth 
and aged outside the formal school 
system, in voluntary organizations, and 
other common activities as a conscious 
reflection of the need to change current 
Cultural attitudes and stereotypes of^ all . 
stages of life. 

(5) It is finally urged that the President of 
the United States include as part of a 
national policy on aging an emphasis on 
achieving liife cycle education as a 
mandatory component of all educsitional 
institutions. 

There are some other concepts that are 
closely related to life-span education foij^aging. 
time will permit only a brief mention dT\them, 

The concept of nfe-cycle has been the 
subject of a number of studies and writings. It 
would seem to have meaning for life-span educa- 
tion foraging if one has confidence in the stages 
presumed to make up the life cycle. We are not 
likely to make use of the common analogy 
between the seasons of thfeVear and the stages 
of life: spring, the time of growth and coming. 



into bloom; summer, the time of maturity and 
greatest productivity; autumn, the time of 
harvest and xulminatjon; arid winter, the time of 
decline and death. And the poetic, but satirical 
view of human development in Shakespeare's 
seven stages lacks precision, though it does bear 
a resemblance to more scientifically derived 
models. 

A quick look at three theoretical models, 
though they are just that-theory- may suggest 
some direction for life-span education for aging. 

I Buhler's theory of the course of humgn life 
identifres five biological phases: (1) progressive' 
growth- up to age 15; (2) contini^ growth 
combined with ability to reproduce sexually--age 
15-25; (3) stability of growth -age 2545; (4) loss 
of sexual reproductive ability -age 45-65; and (5) 
regressive growth and biological decline-age 65 
on. She proposed five phases of life corres- 
ponding to the five biological phases: age 0-15, 
the child at horjie, prior to self-determination of 
goals; 15-25, preparatory expansion and experi- 
mental self-determination of goals; 25-45, 
culmination-definite arid specific self- 
detefmination of goals> 45-65, self -assessment of 
the results of striving for these goals; and 65-up, 
experience of fulfillment or failure, with the 
remaining years spent in either continuance of 
previous activities or a return to the need- 

^satisfying ^orientations ofchildhood. 

Jung's concept of the stages of life includie 
only post-adolescent periods? Interested 
primarily in problems of the psyene, Jung 
argued that while the child may be a problem to 
P3r^ts, teachers, and others, the normal child 
does not have problems of his own. Thus his 
first stage, youth, extends from after puberty to 
the middle years (35-4ST. His stages from middle 
age on are so vague and loosely formulated that 
this theory seems to hold little of real help for 
the educator planning programs. 

Erikson's eight ages of man may be the 
most useful model for planning life-span educa- ^ 
tion for aging. The stages represent a series of 
crucial turning points stretching from birth to 



death. Only three of Erikson's stages descri 
adulthood and the last two-'^Generativity versi 
Stagnation " and "Integrity • versus Despair 
encompass all the middle and later years. Neve 
tfieless, the theory may be worth considering. 

There is also concept of important 
events in the human lifeline, A list* would 
probably incfude conception, birth, begin 
school, puberty, begin occupation, marriage, 
parenthood, death "of parents, .menopause, 
children leave home, grandparenthood, retire- 
ment, death of spouse, great-grandparenthood, 
and death. Each of these, at least after birth, bas 
some psychological, social, or economic relation 
to the concern for life-spgn education for aging, 

Perhaps more familiar to sf^^e of us is 
Havinghurst's concept of developj^Je^TiaT tasks. 
The list is an age-ordered sequence of social 
duties which are^required of a person as he or 
she moves through life^ The author outlines the 
tasks as: infancy and early childhood; middle 
childhoqd, and so on through early adulthood, 
middle age, and* later maturity. The concept, 
formulated fh the early fifties; is still useful, 
though the tasks may change slightly with 
societal changes and expectations. 

Life-span education for aging, then, encom- 
passes all those learning opportunities that are 
required to help people meet the needs that they 
have primarily because of their development and 
movement along the continuum of life-because 
of the aging process, if you please. 

If education for aging is to be effective it 
must be available to the individual when it is 
^p^ed-not years ahead of the time one can 
relate it to his or her needs; not so late that it 
can be of no help. For example, if retirement is 
a critical time or an important event in the life 
span, and if retirement planning is a useful 
educational activity, then such an opportunity 
should be available at some reasonable time 
before retirement, perhaps 10 years before the 
date. A person 20 or 25 years away from retire- 
ment is not likely to see retirement planning as 
being vit^t to his welfare. Besides, he probably 



has too many other high priority concerns that 
must be taken care of. At the other extreme, a 
retirement planning experience six months, 
before retirement }s not so likely to be effective. 
It m§y be^ "never too late to plan" but then^' 
certainly are severe limits to what the planning 
can accomplish. 

I mentioned earlier the increasing difficulty 
of changing attitudes as individuals age. Thus, 
* education td develop positive attitudes toward 
aging an^ . toward older persons should be 
provided as early as possible - not after 
attitudes have been acquired and fixed. Children 
can grasp th6 cohcefjts bf "old" and "older" at 
an early age. The concept of time may be 
difficult for pfimary-aged children but certainly 
it can be attained at a relatively young age. The 
finiteness of time is an important concept for ^ 
the study of aging,- 

In conclus1onv>then, I would begin by 
strongly endorsing a life-span approach to educa- 
tion for aging. Why-? pimply because piecemeal, 
intermittent, disjointed " efforts just cannot do 
the job. Oversimplified, they are too little and 
often too \at^. In today's. parlance, the life-span 
approach stands a much better chance of 
"putting it all together." 



What has been done in this field? I'm^not 
sure that I can answer that adequately. Many 
efforts have been directed to the various 
aspects- education for aging 'for children and 
youth; the introduction of gerontology and 
courses o.n specific preas of aging-health and 
aging, fc^ instance, and courses on death and 
dyin]^ iqto college and secondary schools; 
Ln-serviQp programs for persons providing 
servic^^;* retirement planning programs; and a 
varietVl of Educational programs for older adultf. 
But I c^nniJtt cite specific example^ of programs 
directed toward a complete life-span education 
for aging prdgram. So far as I know, this work- 
shop is one bf the early efforts to explore the 
concept-jberhaps it is a pioneering effort. 

A question, passed on to me to use as a 
concern with j/vhich I might deal, asked for 
suggest^ strateigies that educators, aging services 
staff, and conimunity leaders might use in 
promoting life-s^an education for aging. A very 
obvious starting point, it would seem to me, is 
that of creating an awareness of the concept first 
and then developing an understanding. Hope- 
fully some of that is happening here today. If 
providers and administrators of services and 
community leaders are expected to promote the 
concept, they must first learn about it. Perhaps 
that is the challenge to educators. 
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It is always « pleasure for me to speak at 
meetings such as t\is, since it gives me a chance 
to meet other peoplp in the field and to^Share 
information. To me this information-sharing is 
of special importance for gerontology because it 
is such a new field. There really are not many 
institutions which have been involved in geron- 
tology for more than five or ten years, although 
that number is increasing. 

The field's newness is demonstrated by^the 
fact that many of us are still at the point -of 
"infiltrating" gerontolofy content into our 
curricula. At Ann Arbor, for example, we have 
finally been able to start a gerontology course in 
the Jiterary college for undergraduates. One 
counseling class now includes a unit on coQfl- 
seling with older people. In the future we hope 
to persuade vocajjohal education to apply the 
career education ^concept to second and third 
careers for the later years. , 

Another area recent development is in^ 
higher education for ol^er people^As you arj 
probably aware, ffJe adult becoming <hfi^ ndR/ 
client for higher education. In fact there arejfflvo 
colleges in Michigan which would be oi^ of 
business if it weren^t for their adult studer^.'So 
it seems clear to me that gerontology i^egm- 
jping to grow. I personally think it crucial that 
gerontology becomes an integral part^%( ^the 
general curriculum^ either as, professi|)nal 
training or geDeraK:ieducation Of both. My 
perception of the fiefe of gerontology and the 
forces that are making it important is that geron- 
tology will become just as important iri the 
curriculum as energy, ecology, or our retetid. 
ships to starving peoples of the world. 



Or. McClusky ts ChairmQn of Educational Gerontology and 
Professor of Educational* Psych olqgy at the Univa^slty of 
Michigan In Ann Arbor., He wrdte the Education SeCtfon posi- 
tion paper and co-chaired the Education Seqtlon fpr the 1971 
White House Conference on Aging. . 




I would ^^ike to take the approach that 
people in their later years, which I will define as 
60 and over, represent a resource which needs to 
be activated. I .would also predict that in the 
future, half of the trainers of people who need 
help wilJ themselves be older people. Finally, I ^ 
would like to take the position t^^at advocacy on 
behalf of older people* has got to come from 
older people themselves as well as from younger 
peojDie. One of the basic principles of adult 
education is that a good part of tfejeaching 
should come from the experience of^^e group, 
and the teacher's responsibility is to arrange the 
situation. so that, happens. I think that principle 
applies Jfo all our work with older peoplfe. 

One other premise which I use is that we 
need togay more attention to the potential of 
the vyelffunctioning 80% of our older popula- 
tip/i and not concentrate so exclusively on Jhe 
problems of the other less well-functioning 2b%. 
As I see the field, we put major emphasis on the 
20% with problems. It is true that great 
problems of health, income and the like do 
exist, an^ I do agree that a clvijiled society 
should [provide at lea'fet a floor of maintenance 
for its^ citizens. And in term^ of Maslow's 
hierarchy, you do have to start with the basics 
of si/rvival in .okfer to be free to do other things. 

However, it is important to realize that for 
eji/ery person with those problems there are 
many other people who are getting 'along 
wonderfully. You have to balance the negative 
reality with the fact that there are people like 
Artur Rubenstein still playing the piano 
superbly at 88, or Picai^o producing brilliantly 
at 91, or Ghandma IVIoses doing some of her best 
painting after age 100. All I'm saying is that 
there is another side to the story. 
Mi f - 



•Excerpts from ar^^ddress given at the "Symposia for Trainers 
in Aging" held in Salt Lake City, Utah on December 14, 1974 
and January 17/1975. 
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Learning Abilities and Aging, 

As you are probably aware, we have come a 
long way in our thlPTking about the change of 
abilities with age since the measurement move- 
ment started back irfc^he 1920's. At that time, 
according to' the Termm-Bijnet test, age 16 was 
the base line for computing Intelligence 
Quotient (I.Q.), using the formula of: I.Q. = 
Mental Age/Chronological Age. It's Qasy to see 
what a fix -that got you in. If your Mental Age 
didn't improve any after age 16, assuming you 
' ad a peak I.Q. of 100, then by the time you 
were 32 you would have an I.Q. of 50 and be an 
idiot. That's as far as we got at that time. 
Thorndike's idea was that intelligence peaked at 
about age 22 and decreased 1% per year iintil 
age 45. / 

Then Dr. Freeman of the University of 
' Chicago started conducting continuous studies 
on the same people for a five to ten year period 
and found that their I.Q. was growing. Nobody 
had thought that was possible. Researith dohe 
since then on successive cohorts of pdople has 
further substahtiated that decline in intelligence 
is not inevitable. The fallacy in th0 earlier 
research was that it was based up0n cross- 
sectional rather than longitudinal studies. The 
declines which would be expectec^ based on 
findings from cross-sectional studies are not 
found in longitudinal studies wh$re repeated 
measures are taken' onpthe samfe groups of 
' people. In fact, one study i/i California on 
\ people age 30-40 reported six to ten point 
\ \ increases in I.Q. scores over seji/eral years. 

Anotfier study, done 1^ 0ie National Instir 
tute of Mental Health on people 60-85 years old, 
reported that if people aref healthy^ and not 
traumatized by physical disability, their ability 
to learn and perform horns up very well. It 
^ seems that if the skill, ability, or dimension has 
been exercised'Jteroughput the years and if the 
circumstances of life^ arfe such that the person 
^n continue to fur^fctipn, then the capabilities 
. ^old up 
improve. 
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and in some instances 




In sumiDary theru/^the newer research 
indicates that our oJdPpicture of intelligence 
peaking around V^jjie mid-twenties^ and then 
'declining has been thoroughly discredited. We 
h^ve a completely different notion now of the 
ability of adults in general and older people in 
particular to learn. For an excellent yet brief 
nummary of the most current thinking, I would 
refer you to Baltes and Schaie's article, 'The 
Myth of the Twilight Years," in the March 1974 
PSYCHOLOGY rOD/i/ magazine. 

Another aspect of learning ability which 
has important implications for understanding 
older people's learning is the transfer^of training 
or generalization theory. Generalization refers to 
the phenomenon of being able to recognize 
commonalities among entities. If you are able to 
look at two or three items and discern a 
common element, then you can make a propo- 
sition about the commonality and generate a 
new element. You are able to generalize. 

I would argue that if a person has a lifetime 
of experience behind k\\vr\, he has more data in 
his bank from which to generalize. If a person 
exercises abilities, maintains a limberness of 
attitude, and has learned how to generalize, then 
'the very fact that he has more data^n his bank 
gives him an advantage in the field of generali- 
zation. Now, of course, it may be true that those 
in the pure sciences like mathematics may be 
able to reach high levels of understanding quite 
early due to the fact that life experience is less 
relevant. On the other hand, as the gregt classical 
scholar Sir Richard Livingston ^wrote, there are 
some things in life cannot understand 
without a good deal of life experience. Some 
would argue that we' cannot really learn philo- 
sophy until we have lived a while; or that we 
can't understand politics until^we have been 
through a few power struggles. I think a case 
could be made for this vievy, and the implication 
for me is that older people have a lot of life 
experiences from which we all might learn and 
grow. 
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As an" offshoot o t this idea, l*think the time 
will come when we wiN not only think of geron- 
tology in terms of the 20% with problems, but 
in terms of how people might live in the earlier 

jiages of life in order to maximize the possibility 

§Sf creative use qf the full life span. 

Maximizing the Potential 

i 

Now let me suggest some directions that I 
think we might take in developing the potential 
of the later years. These directions would arise 
from two important qualities of older people^ 
namely compassion and perspective. , 

Foster Grandparents programs are a good 
example of older people's capacity for compas- 
sion. I see it also in a program in Ann Arbor, 
where, an elementary school teacher has mvited 
retired nrren and women to help her teach art. 
The youngsters literally swarm abound these 
people with excitement. There is one lady who 
makes quilts and another who makes lace. They 
, ask the children if they would like to make 
puilts and lace, and they love it. Another 
^ example is at Ypsilanti State Hospital where 
oldfcr peoplaare working with retarded children. 
The - professionally trained staff say, "These 
folks come in and do things for these children 
that we can never do." Such ia the power of 
compassion. 

Older persohs ^Isoi have a sense of perspec- 
tive. You may not ^^f^with this, but I propose 
that a person who has known a field pretty 
thoroughly for the last 40 or 50 years fe in a 
^ better general position to predict what will 
happen in the future than a person who knows it 
only currently. There is great value in having 
"lived thrpugh" something, and \ think older 
people have a great contribution to make in 
helping us understand history, philosophy, and 
related subjects where time perspective plays a 
part. 

For example, I know of a brilliant historian 
who in his retirement teaches history to high 
school students. He goes to their classrooms or 
they come to his home, and what a privilege that 
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is for those students to learn from someone so 
outstanding in his field. Also, there is a course 
on twentieth centliry history at Fairhaven 
College in Bellingham, Washington where half 
the students are college-age and the others are 
over 60. The people over 60 had lived through 
this history. They did not have to read about the 
Depression in the books — they were tnere. It is 
a fascinating course, with the younger people 
sharing their opinions and older people sharing 
their experiences. ' 

" ' ^"^^ 
It seems to me that certain theories of 
personality development help put the capacities 
I've mentioned into perspective. I think the best 
theory we have in personality development is 
Maslow's, although Jung has done some inter- 
esting work, and Eriksdn is about the only one 
to conceptualize the full life span. Freud didn^ 
do so well. As you know, Freud thought we 
were pretty well established by.age eight, so that 
after "a fairly young age there was only to 
"Arbeiten" arid "Lieben" (work and love). 

Maslow's idea i^ that we don't become 
truly actualized until age 60 or so. Erikson at 
least included generativity or middle-adulthood 
and ego integrity or late adulthood in his life 
stages. For Mastow and Errkson, personality can 
develop in an ascending' curve without any 
break. The implication is that we don't reach the 
culminattion of life until the later years, and we 
ach^ve maturity becaSse we have successfully 
resolved the tasks ov the earlier periods. So, 
what little theory we have se^ms tq support the 
idea that the later years constitute^'a period for , 
fulfillment and continuing development. > . 

It seems clear to me that the contribution 
which older , people might make is\enormous. 
One big advantage of working with older people 
is that they are not "bugged"Hwith the achieve- 
ment motive to the same extent las most yoi^nger 
peopfe. They^ are freer in the spnse of fewer 
burdens and expectations. ^ 

Their potential is great. But, as h saidi 
before^ I think we must begin. to explore that ' 




potential by interpreting gerontology not ji^ as 
the care of the elderly with problems, but as the 
further development of well-funcjioning elderly 
and possibly the preparation of youth for the 
later years^ 

Preparation for Aging 

At this point the realists may want to 
check my enthusiasm by rerriiodrng me of the 
physical declines that take place mth age. To be 
sure, some physical decline is generally inevi- " 
table, but I'm not willinglto concede that there 
is a one-to-one relationshijp between the physical 
and the intellectual dimeri^ions. The amount of 
physical decHne varies bojth among and within 
individuals anyway, and the central nervous 
system is about the last to go. Just because we 
can't run the high hurdles or the 440 as fast as 
we did at age 20 doesn't mean we can't function 
intellectually at the same level or higher. \ 

Let us now examine what I will call the 
Theory of Margin. Thi!^ theory is based on the 
relationship of Load to Power. Load consists of 
all the demands on us — our responsibilities and 
the things we are expected to do. Power consists 
of all our resources — our personal abilities, * 
physical and mental assets, wealth, friends, 
position in life, etc. In order to survive any stage 
of life we need to have an excess of Power over 
Load. We need a Surplus or Margin. Thus, 
maturity starts at that time of life when Power 
exceeds Load — probably somewhere between 
ages 14 and 18. Then the balance fluctuates as 
the years go by. If Load is fixed and intolerable, 
there comes a breaking point where we can't 
rpake it. The reason some of us make it is that 
we reduce our Load or we increase our Power. 

When we reach the later years,. sixty and 
over, we confront a problem of realTocating our * 
Load and Povyer. We have to shed the heaviest 
and least important Loads, and-we must accent 
those things that represent our greatest Power. 
The key point is the ratio, i.e., more Power than 
Load. We need some Surplus or Margin. 



As I see the field of gerontology today, it is 
almost completely aimed at the reduction of 
Load, with very little emphasis ^on increasing 
Power. That is better than nothing, of course, 
but it doesn't do much to increase the potential 
of the later years. 

The relevance of this theory in terms of 
strategies is that we know a lot about increasing 
Power and decreasing Load so that many of the 
problems found among the less favored 20% 
could be prevented. For example, the ^search 
on exej^cise shows that not only dbes exercise 
decrease blood pressure and cholesterol .levels, 
but that some of the declines of age can be 
reversed by an exercise program, even startirig as 
late ^s sixty. The most effective prevention, 
however, is early planning and habit formation. 

If we take a long view of gerontology, there 
is a lot which could be done as pre-retirement 
- education. Presently, pre retirement education is 
committed in a limited way to the idea that if 
we* start at age 44-J^O, we can anticipate many 
things that we wjll liave to face after age 60 or 
65. I think we should start earlier and educate 
for lifelong develof3|fpent in which retirement is 
one turning point ^ft&ng the way. 

^ In Conclusion 

If what I have previously said is true, then 
it follows that older people represent an 
immense resource foV Education, training, 
planning, services, and the like. (Mow let me be 
more, specific. U.vyill wager that if we analyzed 
the power structure of any community to see 
who is chairman of the boarc^^ who is making 
decisions, who^ has money, etc.^ we will find a 
very sizable percent of those pebple are past 65 
years of age. Jn fact, it is estimated that 75% of 
the wealth of the United States is controlled by 
people age 60 and older! 

Therefore, it \Aiould seem that if we want to 
do anything, vve would do well to look for thos^ 
older people of influence to be on our advisory 
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boards. They are not just "clients," but 
resources, representatives of power, persons who 
can make things happen. Another valuable 
resource are the older poor persons who, in spite 
of their nearness to poverty, are coping Well. 
They, have another part of the picture which we 
need to know about. 

If we are striving to "^Inake programs and 
outreach more effective, then I think we must 
realize that older people have a special advantage 



in perspective, often of power, and in obtaining 
access to other older people. Some of the best 
programs we have in Michigan owe their success 
to the fact that older people were hired as staff 
members to link up with other older people. 

Perhaps the most appropriate thing I can 
say in conclusion is that older people offer ja 
potential resource as bridge-builders, and if we 
want to reach the other side, they may provide 
the best way to get there. 
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VIEWPOINTS ON GOALS, STRATEGIES, AND ROLES IN EDUCATION FOR AGING: 

Elementary ahd Secondary Education* 



Mason Atwood 




Sonie History 



U would like to begin my remarks about 
education for aging at the elementary and 
secondary ^levels with an historical review ijf 
• some efforts that have been 'made to date. 

\. . 

About ten years ago in Winnetka, Illinois, 
Dr. Janet Friend began a program with Admin- 
istration on 'Aging funds to introduce ideas 
about aging into the school systel^p. She did this « 
primarily by using older persons in the class- ^ 
room and in various other roles throughout the 
school. She found the project to be hig|ily^ 
rewarding. Among the benefits she found was 
that by involving older^^dults from industry, she 
began to build s^me "educational bridges" 
between school and industry in the community. 

A shoxt time after Dr. Friend's project. 
Alberta McBride from Jacksonville, Florida, 
persuaded the DuValle County Board of Public 
.Instruction to allow her to develop curriculum < 
materials which could be used to train teacher^V^ 
^ how to build ideas about aging into classworj^ilr 

Next came the work of Dr. Lee Jacobs, 
now* retired from the University of lowa^Dr. 

- Jacobs began offering graduate instruction in 
aging, with an emphasis on how to instruct 
children and youth - about aging. He also 
authored the monograph "Youth Looks at 
Aging," and a chapter in the new Grabowski. 
and Mason publication, "Learning for Aging." In 

^ the latter, he wrote that two mdjor hurdles, „ 
which impeded the education for aging program 
were: (HjLack of formal training for teachers, 
and ( 2 ) admin i strative accommodation. I 
mention this for consideration of those of you 
who may be planning programs. 



Dr. Atwood is Associate Professor of Adult and Community 
Education at the Ball State Unil/ersity Center for Lif6long 
Education In Muncie.^e is also Director of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Program on Aging at Ball State and Coordinator for Short- 
Term Training in Aging for eastern Indiana. 

*Address given $x the "Education for Aging Workshop" held in 
Salt Lake Crty. Utah on June 21 , 1975. - 



All those efforts* plus our bwn teacher 
training program at Ball State started as early as 
1961. Ball State first proposed a teacher training 
program on education for aging in that year. In 
1971, after the proposal had been re-written a 
number of times, it was accepted and funded. 
Things just don't happen overnight, it seems. 

The project was a three-year one in which 
we vj/ere to bring in 35 elementary and 
secondary teachers each of the three summers 
for a four-week workshop on aging. The purpose 
was to help the teachers learn more about aging^ 
and about ways of introducing concepts on 
aging into their curricula. The fjrst couple of 
summers went along fine, but then the funding 
axe fell. We continued the program. on our own 
but on a much smaller scale. , 

There have been other isolated efforts, 
mainly by individual teachers. \ have some 
concern aibout many of these efforts, because I 
think they are overly oriented to doing^^ things 
for older persons rather than with them. There is 
also an overwhelming emphasis 'on nursing 
J /^homes—you have a convenient pPace to take 

^students, and you have a captive audience. The 
'teachers' intentions are good, and there is value 
\n trying to teach children about ^concern for 
others, but it is a poor way for youngsters to 

, learn abouf aging unless they are also exposed to 
other types of information and experience. 

. After all/ if children get the idea that an aged 
person is automatically a nursing home resident, 
fhen that's a distorted view. 

One other recent effort should be 
mentioned. Marsha Cameron at^he University of 
Michigan Institute of Gerontology has developed » 
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a unit" on aging for high school curriculum, 
pai^ticularty for a social studies class. The unit is 
now "being tested by a number of teachers in the 
Ann Arbor area. 

Types of Programs and Resources 

What kinds of programs might be used? 
One of the first things that comes to mind is this 
idea of a unit on aging. Units on aging may well 
serve' the purpose in secondary level social 
studies for example, but the problem is that, 
teachers are besieged with inquests for units on 
everything. 

The emphasis that we've pursued in intro- 
ducing education on aging into the schools is to 
encourage teachers to introduce it into existing 
curricula. W6 think it can be appropriate for 
almost any subject and almost any grade. Much' 
can be done with what we call "incidental 
teaching/' which is to be distinguished from 
"accidental" teaching. For example, a math 
teacher might just as easily use problems 
involving consumerism by older persons as how 
many pieces of candy Susie has left. 

Another area for program development is 
from sources outside the sphool. I'm aware of 
- one instance where a recreation director in a 
sentor citizen's center arranged with a particular 
teacher for older persons from the center to 
participate irt some of the school's activities. 

Then there is the matter of .resources. 
There are all kinds of resources/ many of them 
easily available and usable^^Of course, one of the 
most valuable is the use of older persons them- 
selves in the classroom. One teacher invited a .» 
Iady~ in to teach knitting ; and tatting. The 
children loved it, and it turned out that the boys 
were just as involved asi the girls. The school 
secretary was rather amused one day when a boy 
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came in and called his dad to say he4j forgotten 
his luncKand his k'nitting. 

Then there is the home economics teacher 
who had built her course around the life-cycle. 
At first the life-cycle ended with adulthood, but 
then she added older adulthood to complete the 
series. The sarrie teacher got interested in death 
and dying, so she calleti the local undertaker and 
asked to bringjier clasVover for a field trip. He 
was baffled Syp^r request until sKe explained 
th^class was studying coimimerism, and she felt ^ 
he has a service that ai™)st everybody uses 
eventually and therefore shcwjld know something 
about. . 

Strategies and Roles 

Let me move on to some thoughts on 
starting any kind of program. The basic danger I . 
see in getting education for aging into the 
elementary and secondary curricula is that there 
is no guarantee that the teacher is any better 
informed than the students as far. as aging, is ^ 
concerned. You run the risk of promoting myths 
and stereotypes if the' teachers themselves are* 
not informed. I do, however, have great respect 
for the creativity of teachers and sympathy for. 
their heavy work loads. I might point out that inf) 
our experience the ideas seemed to be more^ 
creative at the elementary level, which may be . 
due to the fact the elementary teacher has ope 
group of students all day and is, therefore, more . 
on the lookout for new ideas and resources. 

Regarding roles for higher education in 
promoting education for aging at the elementary 
and secondary levels, it seems to me that teacher 
training and consultation services might come 
from this level. Aging^ervices also have a role to 
play, for example* inSyidentifying needs and 
providing resources. ' -1 




VIEWPOINTS ON GOALS, STRATEGIES. AND ROLES IN EDUCATION FOR AG4NG: Hrgher Education 

' - • ' Melvin A. White ' 



The Problem of Role Definition 
■ ^ 

In thinking about the roles that institutions 
of higher education might take in educating for 
aging, my first thought Js that they are very 
diverse and ill-defined. This is not just true of 
aging in higher education; it is true o^ higher 
education in general. For example, take some pf 
the questions that are frequently raised abq^it 
the role of higher education: Is its pripnary role 
to prepare people for careers? To generate new 
knowledge thromgh research? To help people 
adjust to society? Can it be argued that since we 
spend more time outside our vacations than in, 
we should therefore spend more educational 
effort helping people to adjust? Is it the role of 
highefr education to d^elop and operate direct 
service^programs for communities? 

We could list questions indefinitely, which 
I will not do, but I think it important to realize 
that there ans many definitions of what higher 
education sjiould be doing. There have been 
some studies done where researchers asked * 
vboard members, administrators, and teachers # 
from the same institution how they pe.rceived / 
their institution's role. Interestingly enough, all i 
three groups perceived the roles differently from 
one another, even though they were in the same 
organization. So, when we talk about defining a 
role for aging in higher education, it is extremely 
difficult since higher education is not clear on its 
own basic roles. 

Let me just share with you, howevelj, some 
of the possible roles and functions that higher 
education might perform withuespect to educat- 
ing for aging. Here I am talking about^univer- 
sities and fo^jr-year colleges as well as com- 
munity or tv^year colleges. And I'd like to talk 

Dr. White is the Director of the Rycky Mountain Gerontology 
Center at the Unlversitv if Utah apra adjunct Associate Professor 
in the School of iSocial Work. He was* formerly the Director of 
the Utah Division of Aging. 

*Address given at the "Education for Aging Workshop" held in 
Salt4-ake City, Utah on June 21, 1975. 



in terms of ttvo categories: functions that delate' 
directly to older people and functions that have 
indirect relationships. ^ ^ 

Direct Role^ in Education for Aging \ ■ 

I would suggest that direct service func- 
tions to olderr ppople should include such 
programs as: ^^"^"^ " > 

1. Enrollment of-older people a|s students 
in the regular academic program.^ \ / 

2. Special courses on campus for oloec, 
people — courses on wills, estate plan- 
ning and this type of thing, 

3. Education for older people via work- 
shops and symposia, either on or off the 
campus. 

1 

4. Service to organizations comprised 
mainly of .older people through consul- 
tation, evalua^n, or research. 

5. Advocacy for older people. What I have 
in mind there is that very often faculty 
people could be advocates in the 
interest of older people with the state 
legislature, testifying at state or federal 
hearings. " ^ ^ 

6. Provision of opportunities for^x§ciprocal 
action, by which l-mqan that there is a : 
greater need to involve older people in 

- many facets of higher, education. 

Indirect Functions In Education for Aging 

In terms of indirect service to older people, 
we certainly have Responsibility for career 
training in the field y gerontology, and this can 
happen on several le\/els: '* " 
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1. At the masters or "middle^ 
management" levet^ -train people who 
will be gping into supervisory or . 
managerial positions. 

'2. At the associate and bachelors or 
"entry4evi^l". ' " • 

3. At the continuing education levej fpr ^ 
people who may continue theij^educa- • 
tion or go into research relatecTlo the 
^ fielciof aging. ^ 

A second" indirect service is to prQvide 
sensitivity^ training through* our courses by 
simply intordi^cing more material orh4ging into- 
established classes. 

A thfrd indirect service is to conduct 
research andldisseminate the findings. Hopefully 
thire will be some knowledge there which will 
benefit the older people that the research was 
initigllY^ designed to understa/id. A good 
example of this can be found \fi the area of 
hearing^ where research has, had a tremendous 
effect on older poeple. 

\ ^ ^ 

A final function might be in the area of 
program development and operation. As we talk 
about developing programs, I think there are 
two" questions we need to ask. First, are we 
developing a program in the sense of a model 
which will be spurfoff to a community agency if 
it works? Or ^e we talking about operating a 
direct community service? I think ^the latter 
question 'jnay be more pertinent to community 
colleges, but there has been a running agrument 
across the country on whether educational insti- 
tutions should be giving direct service in conipe- 
titiorr wi^ established agencies, in the com- 
munity. I know, for exampJ^, that some com- 
munity feplleges are operating information and* 
referral programs, rrieals-bn-wheels prograifis, 
and forfty or^ fifty'^ithgr types of services. Many 
of the same functions are being carrl'ed on by 
community* agencies, which raised an issue that 
we need to wbrk on. 
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Looking at higher education from the point 
. of view of organizational structure, Jj^hink there 
are different models that rhight be followed. In 
Tny opinion, the ideal n^iodel has not been devel^ 
'oped; nor ever will be. In other words, there are 
different approaches that could be used and the 
consortium approach followed by the Rofk|A^ 
Mountain Gerontology Center is but one PO^^ 
bility for a viable structure. - - 

I know that in Washington, KiC. recehtly 
s(yne Federal peiople raised the question of 
whether consortiums only shpuld be^fuoded- 
And I think t+ie answer that most pf usgave vyas 
"No."-hA consortii^m is not necessarily the only 
way to go. • 

Another question i5A?vFietFTfer'to^o with the 
uni-discipline or the rniilti-discipline approach. 
In other vrords, do wg^^gtay with established 
^ "^departments such asmyctrolg^y, sociology," and 
^ recreation, or do We actually develop an inter-. 
discipliMry proa^am that cross-cuts traditional 
structur^|^ Ine case can be' argued both ways,* 
and I th|nl< there are advantages arfd-disadvan- 
)th, of which you are probably already 



tages to 
aware. 



Another way to conceptualize education 
for aging is to/look at the levels of involvement 
with aging in mi institution. One levgl, and this is 
not necessarilys^rst in priority, is to actually 
introduce agipg content into existing coi|jrses. 
Another level is to actually introduce^ new 
^courses in gerontology, such as sociology of 
391^9/ psychology of aging, education and aging. 
So you are gogig a step further. A third level is 
to actually develop /fields of concentration, 
\A/ithin ' departments. \ For example, on the 
University of UtSh campus the School of Soci-dl 
Work ha^ developed a special concentration in 
aging. Students are required to take five or si-x 
different courses to qualify. Thp..^^ne)<:t level 
would be to establish inter-dJpcipHnary and 



inter-iyiivprsity programs, 
.sortium Is an example. 



of which our con- 



There are a number of factors that one has 
to look at in determining a course of action. The 
national andJocar political climates are always 
important considerations.' How do the people 
read what is goingvpn? What are they willing to 
support? / ' 

Another factor is the immediate and future 
availability of funds. Certainly, the introduction 
of material oh aging into already-existing courses 
is relatively inexpensive because the faculty "is 
already on board. The introudction t>f new 
* courses becomes more expensive because the 
resources must either be diverted or developed. 
Then, if you start talking about a full-scale 
gerontology center, it- becomes even- more 
expensive because you ,are talking about yet 
another institutional layer. 

There is ano^er factqr which I think is* 
important, and that is the institution's statefl role. 
How does the institution perceive its own role in 
aging? JDoes it perceive itself as a center or just 
as an* organization willing to develop some 
courses and materiafls in gerontology? How does 
the board of regents or the board of higher 
education view your request? How do they "see 
gerontology fittmg in with the institution's role? 
These que?tions*become very i^nportant. 

Let me just taKe one second and diverge 
here. I know that" at one time in Utah we con- 
($idered establishing a gerontology center in 
jflbrthern Utah at Utah State University, because 
at that time they had the greatest interest. 
However;" when we met unofficially with a repre- 
sentative„. from the Board of Regems, he saijH 
that Utah State probably would not be funded 



becau^se the University of Utah was more 
centrally located and had more colleges associ- 
ated with it that might become involved in 
aging. Well, obviously we changed our plans. 

Questions for Planning . 

In conclusion, let . me mention just a few 
questions that you night want to think ^ojJt 
with respect to higher educafidh and aginjg-j 

1. In developing programs, do yott^'get admin-^. 
istrative support before you initiate a 
program, or do you' sneak it in the back 
door and then try to get support? 

2. How do you go about establishing goals in 
an institution? 

3. How does your institution relate to other 
institutions and depart|nents? I raise this 
question because I reviewed grant appli- 
cations this year, and one thing that 
surprised me was that there were many 
institutions in the same state applying for 
grants to develop training programs in 
aging. They thought they were the only 
institution doing anything, yet we knew 
that there was a neighboring institution 
also doing things and also applying for a 
grant. ^ 

4. How do you finance programs? Do you go 
all out and start big like we tried to do at 
our Center,- or do you start small and 
build? And how do you develop long-range 
planning in a shaky funding situation? 

There are a lot of questions like these that 
we can discuss later on this afternoon, and I 
hope to see you then. THank you very much! ^ 
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VIEWPOINTS ON GOALS, STRATEGIES, AND ROLES 
IN EDUCATION FOR AGING: 

Retirement Planning* 

Gary B. Marsh 



I would like to 
about retirement 



What is Retirertiejit Planning 

Hi thesji^few minutes 
explore some concepts 
planning and what the role of an institution like 
the Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center might 
be with respect to organizing and conducting 
retirement sessions. 

Fifet let me do some conceptualizing. I see 
retirement planning cqvering such problems as 
legal, financial, educational, health, and leisure, 
aspects of aging. Adnriittedly, these are problems y 
we face throughout our lives, but I like to puf"^^ 
them in the framework of wffat I call the 
"American Life Style." From birth to about age 
twenty-five we go through the "Learning 
Phase." From twenty-five to sixty-five we go 
through the "Earning Phase," and from that 
point pn I call it the "Yearning Phase,',' or those 
years when we think back to what we wish we 
had done earlier iVi life. A^^l see it, people in the 
second stage neeci to do a lot of work to prepare 
for a satisying third stage. 

Role of Institutions in Retirement Plan 

Given the problems and developmental 
framework I have mentioned, where da' institu- 
tions like the university fit? Most programs in 
the field of gerontology that I am aware of tend 
to deal vvith the symptoms of probfems, rather 
than their causes. In contrast to that after-the- 
fact approach, I believe retirement planning 
must take a preventive approach and must focus 
on the causes of' the problems as early as 
possible^ However, I also agr^e with Dr. 
Atwood's comment that it is difficult to starts 
too early on sonnf?* matters, for example, to 
attempt to convince young people of the impor- 
tance and meaning of the later years. Idealis- 
trcally, it might be desirable if we could improve 
foresight, but pragmaticaljy that do^es not " 

Mr. Marsh is a Retirement Training Specialist at the University of 
Utah Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center, where he develops 
and conducts retirement training programs for public and private 
organizations. He has had previous iJ^perlence in public school 
teaching and insurance sales. 



generally seem to happen. Therefore, I would 
suggest . that we might get the most mileage by 
focusing on the middle-age group and trying to 
sell retirement trainingito Industry, government 
agencies, educational institutions, or whoever 
might receive us. 

The potential audience for such training is 
enormous, by which I mean that research 
indicates there will be some 15 milfion people 
j-etiring in the United States over the next ten 
years. No longer do*yye work until we can't work 
any longer. Retirement is a. real thing. We have 
letters right now from state offices, agencies and 
industry indicating 100,000 people who might 
benefit from this kind of program. So, with this 
many people, how best do we go about 
implementing^a r^irement prografTi? And who 
will pay for it? The major problem*we face right 
now*is that there are no dollars to pay for 
training^rograms. But vve're working on that 

In the area of program delivery, we have 
experimented with the. more traditional 
on^campus program and found the response to 
be rather negative. However, when ^ we havV 
taken the program out to people, the response 
has bfeen excellent. For example, in doing retire- 
ment tfaining for industry, all management has 
to do is identify the people they want in the 
program. Then we go out and put on the whole 
show. Using that approach, we have had nothing 
but excellent feedback from participants. 

Future Directions and Questions 

To summarize my perception of our role in 
retirement planning, I see itvin very general 
terms as educatij^n and training. We need to 
develop the program and be ready to take it to 
l;he marketplace. 



* Address given at the "Education for Aging Workshop*' 
Salt Lake City, Utah on June 21 , 1975. 
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Training methods which might be effective 
vary from lecture and discussipn to personal 
correspondence. The package we are using now . 
is an 8*session course which intogrates a varietv^ 
of methods and media. A problem of concern to^^.'^ 
us now is th^ matter of training persgjpm^CT 
Should^ we be training trainers or should we 
concentrate on taking the program to the people 
ourselves? Should universities and comnrinnity 



colleg&s and government agencies be doing the 
training? How can such questions be resolved? 

These are the struggles we hava faced in 
building -our program, and I imagine you will 
have to grapple with the same basic Issues. Why 
don't we keep each other iriformed of solutions 
we discover? 
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VIEWPOIISgS OfSl GOALS, STRATEGIES, AWD ROLES 
^IN EDUCATION FOR AGING: 

^ Educational Programs for Older Adults* 

Lerby E. Hixson 



Goals for Older Adult Programs 

^ In very quick order let me share with you 
some observatio.ns I have made during the 12 
years in which AARP has been involved in 
continuing education for bfder people. I have 
^had a unique opportunity to travel around the 
country and observe first-hand what is 
happening. 

There are a grea} many exciting and vyorth- 
while programs throughout the nation, but one 
thing I have noticed occasionally are programs 
which have been reported as highly successful 
but which exist only on paper or at a much less 
spectacular level than publicized. I think we 
nn§d to watch out f^ those over-dramatizations 
and not delude ourselves into thinking we are 
always successful. 

To get to more specifics, let me suggest 
some types of educational goals that are appro- 
priate for older adults. This is just a sample of 
ideas to tickle your imagination. One of the first 
things I emphasize is that it is presumptubus for 
any of us to^et goals for older adults. Therefore, 
the first goal is to ask older people themselves — 
let them create what .they '^perceive as appro- 
^priate educational goals. I think we would be 
amazed at -the outcome, because they won't 
foJIow a lot of our preconceived and traditional 
notions. 

Secondly, I think a'' clue to educational 
goals for older people to be found in a quota- 
tion from Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus who said: 
"Learning is a form of living. Let us keep aiive 
our sense of curicTsity, of wondeV; and of 
concern.'* If we analyze that carefully, we can 
find some goals that have important meaning for 
older peoples' lives. * 



Mr Hixson is Dedn of the AARP/NRTA Institute of LIfotime 
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When I talk about older people, I am 
talking about alLof^us, apropos Mason's remarks 
on the life-span approach. Last Memorial Day 
weekend I was in a seminar with some 60 or 70 
year olds, and we started talking about older 
people. Those present raked me over the coals 
for calling them old people. They kept saying, 
"Who ^re you talking about?" And I said, "Well, 
i\ have to call you something." To which they 
replied, 'Well, hfixson, you're talking . about 
those other people — anybody five years old^r 
than we." Having clarified that definition we 
could then communicate. 

^'Improving the life-style" is another broad 
goal with respect to education for older adults. 
But what does that m?an? What does fulfillment 
mean? Sometimes we talk about the end of the 
life span being a time of concern about fulfiH- 
ment. A simplistic way to put it is the constant 
human sSrch for happiness and pleasure. Or to 
^ take the more practical approach, fulfullment 
might be the learning of new skijls^or the sake 
of career or personal interests. But whatever we 
call it, I would suggest that^as leaders in this 
field we need to constantly remain people- 
oriented and not get into institutional traps 
where we lose sight of the people we're trying to 
serve. 

Educational Programs for Older Adults 

There are a multitude of programs that 
have been tried in a variety of settings. Resi- 
dence programs, in wftich older people actually 
live on campuses and participate in learning- 
programs, have been conducted, for example, at 
Jamestown College and Fairhaven College. Some 
of these experiments have been successful and 
some are doubtful. Another typa of program 
y combines tour and travel with an educational 
/ component. Chapman College, for example, 
offers an oldei^ adult education program afloat. 
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The Institute of Lifetinrte Learning hasj40 
different centers now where olc)er people sferve 
as volunteers and run their own ''learning" 
programs. I say "learning" programs because I 
am not sure educational programs are what older 
people want. I know it's a point of terminology, 
but the more I watch people in my travels, the 
more impressed I am with the importance of 
semantics. Often our programs fail because we • 
use the wrong words. Often when we talk about 
"programs for older people," we turn a \oi of 
people off. 

Experiments have also been tried with 
radio, newspaper and home study programs. 
These approaches are particularly useful for the. 
home^bound, rpissionaries, or those traveling 
^around. Television has been used with 'some ^ 
degree of success, but it is extremely expensive 
and difficult to keep track of. 

Institutional Roles 

At the risk of sounding too elementary, I 
will suggest that one of our most important roles 
as institution and agency representatives is to 
learn )to listen to older people. That is one of the 
hardest things to do well it seems. 

Secondly, we need to improve our skills for 
working with older people and with volunteers. I 
am very happy to see state departments of 
education and state offices on aging doing mpre 
work in volunteerism. Unfortunately, I have 
found that educators tend to be rather inept at 
working with older people and volunteers. ^ 

Thirdly, we need to be more genuine in our t 
attitudes and inclinations to work with other 
community organizationis. We tend to operate in 
our own institution* rather than in cooperation 
with the wider community. I say these things v 
sympathetically more than critically because I ) 
recognize the problems that organizations face. 

We also have a responsibility to develop 
new resource materials, not only for our own 
organizations, but also for older adults in the 
field. Obviously, older adults shoufd be involved 
in the development of these materials. ^ 



Often we get too academic in commis- 
sioning instructors to write sc^ch things as corres- 
pondence home-study courses for older people, 
so one requirement I started enforcing was that 
there be no academic language in the course 
materjals because I believe we must learn to 
communicate. 

Strategies 

Of top priority in building programs for 
older adults, is the creation of more gerontology 
center^^ across jhe nation. For example, there is 
so much to be done in the field of education, 
amy I have noticed a real lack of leadership from 
^departments of education in getting involved 
with gerontology. 

We need to implement the 1971 White 

• House Confef:ence recommendations. For a 
number of reasons, progress is lagging, so we 
need to push harder in that area. 

Another priority is to encourage multi-level 
interagency exchange through workshops, publi- 

• cations, state and regional federations. I am 
appalled at how difficult it is for community 
college representatives to sit down a^a table and 
talk with faculty and staff from four-year insti- 
tutions. Evan within our own profession we are 
having problems talking or planning. So there is 
a long way to go communications-wise. 

There is a further need to help research 
institutions identify areas in which more knowl- 
edge is needed. Better . communication lines 
between practitioners anc) research people must 
be established or we can^iot really be effective. 

^ Obviously, my suggestions constitute a big 
order, but I maintain that if we are serious in 
our intentions of establishing meaningful educa- 
tional programs for older adults, then we must 
become more proficient in all these areas. 
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^ - THE UNIQUE ASPECTS OF SHORT-TERM TEACHING: 
* ^ HOW TO TEACH THE "HQW-Td^?-' TO THE DOERS 




UoKG. Swac^ ' 



- Keeping up. w^th the escalation of new 
knowledge is an almost impossible task for the 
practitioner, thus he is turning increasingly to 
sources of continuing education to keep him 
up-to-date and effective. To teachers in 
continuing education programs, as well as to 
staff development personnel responsible' for 
training workers in the ever-changing human ^ 
services, there is the perennial challenge of 
teaching a large amount of material in a short 
period of time. 

Any unit of .^instruction and study which 
requires that the content be telescoped and 
condensed int^ short periods of time is con--, 
sidered short-term teaching. ,When the time is 
thus limited, both teacher and student know 
they must get at the tasks of teaching ar\d 
learning quickly. There is little time to pursue 
the process in a leisurely, reflective manner. The 
teacher must know how to put his teaching 
across effectively. Betause of the awareness that 
the time at hand must be well used, it is likely 
that as much or relatively more learning will 
happen during a brief period as would happen if 
the same content were stretched over a longer * 
period. 

Although most of the principles -of teaching 
and learning are the same no matter what the ^ 
length of the experience, there are certain differ- 
ences between sho^rt-term courses and "regular" 
education (those of the traditional school 
session): ^ 

1. The short codrse is base^ on action-focused 
objectfves and identification and solution of 
sfyecific problems a?~CQmpared to generalised 
objectives and concern with problem solving 
as B process in the longer course. 



tv 
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2. The patticipanl group in the short-term 
course is usually more heterogeneous in terms 
' of ^ucatioh and experience than those in the 
regular cou/se, where criteria for enrollnlenf 
usually include a stated levet of education arid 
expetience. 

• ♦ •' 

. 3, For the -short-term course small groups are 
frequently utilized jcjulckly to promote - 
engagement and interact>or3-,-^nd therefore the 
teacher needs small group competence. When 
fhere is ^longer time period small groups rViay , 

. be used as' part of th^ teaching method, but 
exchange of iddlas -^nd Relationships of 
students may also evolve a^ a responsibility of • 
the students. ^ 

4. The teacher of practitioners ^must have , 
current practice involvement, ' whereias a 
teacher of long-term -courses thajf may be* 
essentially theory oriented probaoly will not . 
find the personal practice connection as 

^ compelling. ' . * 

5. Trie setting for the short-term course allows 
both the learners and teachers ^^Jf^timum 
-opportunities for informal and social inter- 
ac ti o n where iil eas ^and , experiences are 
exl^hanged and learning is stimulated. The 
longer course allows various opportunities for 
students to initiate exchange. 

6. Participants in the Jshort -term course test 
the learning immediately asjt applies ta their 
practice. In the regular course testing in terms 
of practice is usually postponed and cducs© 
content is not necessarily immediately useful 
even in a student's field placement. ^ 

This article discusses som^ of the teaching 
principles and techniques that can increase the 
effectiveness of the short-term 4earning 
experience. 
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The Student artd the Learning Group 

The student comes motivated to learn 
•iquickly whatever will be useful to him on his job 
He expects the content to be practical. As 
Knowles observed of the adult leaf^ner: 

His time perspective shifts from one of post- 
poned application ("Accumulate subject 
matter now for possible later use") to one of 
immediate application ("Learn things riow 
•that -will help ip coping with* today's I'rfe 
problems"), so he learns better those know- 
ledges, skills, attitudes, and values that are 
relevant to the problems he faces irt^life at thi& 



moment. 



When the student qan attend to the learning 
over a longer period of time he is more willing to 
become deeply involved in theoretical material, . 
which he can thirtk through and then test at a later 
time. 

Motivation enables the short-term learner to 
• minimize his involvement in som^ of the detracting 
/processes characteristic of educational groups. 
'^'Resistance to the learning - teaching 'contract,' " 
as a result of the learner's ambivalence about 
learning^ and competition for achievement and 
recognition among the learners are generally of 
mrnor importance in the short-term continuing 
education context. It is a frequent observation 
> among teachers involved in both the college and 
continuing education classroom that the latter 
provides a notably refreshing and exciting contrast 
in terms of the full engagement and receptivity of 
the lear'ner. 

The obvious complement is the rapid assess- 
ment or "testing" of the teacher by the learnersr^^ 
which influences attitudes about the teacher's 
competency and perceptiveness as well asexpecta- 
t1ons concerning the quality o f the "course." 

^ " ^Malcolm S. Knowles, 'Teaching-Learning Teams in Adult 
"'Edacation," Changing College Classroom i ed. by Philip Runkel, 
og^ Harrison, Margaret Runkel (San Francisco: Jossey'Bass, 
lj|ic.. I969).p. 255. 

2 * ' --i^ 

Mary Louise Soniers, The Small Group in Learning and 

Teaching (Ph.D. Dissertation, 1958), p. 169. 
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The student in the short-term class is not 
involved in the particular learning situation long 
enough to become dependent on th^ teacher. H^.^ 
must learn an approach to learning that involves 
substantial self-education, that is, how to ask que^ 
tions and'hpw to look for answers— a process oC 
identification and solving of problems, not merejjy 
incorporation of a set of facfs or|theories. In short, 
for the short-term student each llarning experience 
is education for self eduqatip^providina stimula^ 
tion and incentive for ongoii^nearning 



Objectives 



The teacher of a^ shcjrt^terhi unit must be 
clear about the differencejs bietvveen short-term 
- teaching and both the supervision and treatment 
process. Objectives must t|e quickly and clearly 
defined, negotiated, and understood by both 
students and teacher. Miller documents the 
effectiveness "of establisj^lhg educational objec- 
tives by identifying the|ir0blem with which^ihe 
potential learner must deal!, rather than building 
programs upon problems alfaculty would like to 
teach him how to solve."^ ^ 

On this basis the learning experience allows 
those engaged in it to discover working solutions 
to practical problems and to develop new know- 
ledge to deal with such problems. The content 
wiljjie^specific and focused. 

Asking a« student yvhen he enrolls to 
indicate briefly fiis practice problems and con- 
cerns can help give appropriate focDs to:Jhe 
course. On this basis' many gpod teachers have 
been able to rethink and adapt their content'and 
teaching to the Interests of the students. ' 

\|, A group of students attending a course in 
child development felt they had wasted their 
time because they expected to learri how-to 
jyvork with parents of young children in a 
poverty area, ^rather than the usu^l material 
about child rearing. The .teacher was not 
prepared for this. • 



George E. Miller, "Education . for What?" Journal of 
Medical Education, Vol. 42, 1967, pp, 320'326. 
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Several students exiting from another class- 
room were heard to say, "I was afraid to do 
family therapy, but now I think I know enough 
to .try it." That teacher used both live demon« 
stration cases and written materiaTpresented by 
the participants. Each time he teaches the course 
he begins anew with material brought by the 
studer^ts enrolled in that class. 

West emphasizes "helping the student to 
develop an ability to gather and evaluate 
evidence" relating this to the need for the practi- 
tioner to develop a capacity for "quickly 
retrieving information that can be brought to 
bear on the problem."^ This is perhaps a 
primary objective of a short^erm continuing 
education\unit, offering some hope for the 
possibility of ^maintaining a practice awareness, 
of rapidly growing bodies of knowledge. 

How the information is used varies widely. 
For example, based on the material in a course 
on comparative personality theory the partici- 
pants may develop their own roles and practice 
models. On the other h^nd, students attending a 
course on operati^r research may want to 
adapt only formi^and models already tested. 

The"|eacher ' 

The teacher in a short-term course must 
recognize his role in t|1e stimulation and encour- 
agement of participation ^ and in planting the 
seeds that will grow into thoughts and ideas. He 
helps create a "capacity for self-renewal" in the 
learner.^ The educator involved in this kind of 
teaching must be able to use effectively the 
participants' experiences as a dynamic, relating 
these to generalizations and concepts new to the 
learner and helping the learner "to discover 
meaning actively rather than to accept it 



Kelly M. West, "The Case Against Teaching/' Journal of 
Hedical Education, Vof. 41 , No. 8 (Ausust 1966), p. 770. 



passively.® Here again advance information 
about students' experience and Interests is 
useful. 

The time^limited aspect of these sessions 
indicate? to The educator the necessity to 
facilitate quickly a group identification so that 
the experiences and contributions of the partici- 
pants may be shared and incorporated into the 
content. "The teacher will need ... to seize 
every opportunt^ fo point out differences as 
potential resources ... he reinforces mutual aid 

"7 



One teacher, although she had a basic 
design, indicated in her course description that 
the group would share indeveloping the content. 
In this way the participants could begin 
immediately to know one another, to share 
experiences, and to have some Jdeas about what 
they could learn from whom. 

\ In identifying the small group charac- 
teristics and dynamics of an educational group 
Somers says "every small group works ^on tasks 
and works on relationships - the teacher must 
also relate to and deal effectively v)rth the group 
in both of these major dimensions of group life 
and functioning."^ 

In discussing the teacher as socializing 
agent Rothman pointed out 'that there is a 
paradox in this role. 

The teacher as person strategy reduces social 
distance betweeaJeacher and learner since 
neither is neutral or passive and both face 
uncertainty. More important, this teaching 



Esther Test. Professor Emeritus, SASS, CWRU. For/ner^ / 
Director of Continuing Education. 



. Beulah Rothman, "Perspectives on Learning and Teaching 
In Continuing Education" Journa/ of Education for Social Work, 
Vol. 9, No. 2, (Spring 1973), pp. 39-52. 
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Style reveals to the learner a model for 
I6jarning. The risks inherent in this strategy, 
hbwever, should not be overlooked. The 
possibility o?* competition between the learner 
and teacher exists. 

The teacher as facilitator . . . stands out 
as the most useful mode in continuing educa- 
tion. It su'pports independence, it makes 
prbvision for divergent thinking, it allows 
students to proceed at ' their own pace of 
learning, and it enhances motivation in 
learning .... Since the.facilitating mode gives 
preeijiinence to the engagement of students 
with each other, rather than with the teacher, 
the advantages of group support and group 
identification in .learning ai'e notable 
contributions associated with this teaching 
strategy.^ 

In addition, the teacher "must necessarily 
be able to formulate a diagnostic assessment at 
two levels - individual and group." This is 
particularly challenging in a continuing educa- 
tion group where participants present consid- 
erable diversity in their backgrounds, and a 
cursory assessment can have unhappy 
consequences. 

An experienced teacher, noted for his 
informal and open style, was unaware that 
several of the participants in his group were 
unfamiliar and uncomfortable yvith a loosely 
structured learning situation. They did not know 
how to use it, and while some indicated their 
dissatisfaction during the course, others waited 
until the final evaluation ^o express their frustra- 
tion. This teacher may have leaned too heavily 
on his assessment of the group, and with the 
very active participatfon of a number of individ- 
uals it was not unusual to assume that all was 
going well. 

In a short-term teaching situation the 
intensity of the challenge is "obvious, and 



implicit in that challenge is the requisite for- 
quality teaching. A comfortable climate must be 
established, relationships developed, and 
instructor-student and student-student inter- 
action must evolve quickly to allow for the free 
interaction and exchange necessary ^to the 
learning group. ^ "Basically, the teacher • must 
trust the group members to be (or at least to 
become) able to help each other to learn, to 
teach each other, to learn from each other — in 
other word^ to carry their responsible role as a 
learning group in the collaborative process of 
^learning and teaching," 

The Methodology 

Quality of^feaching must be a priority 
criterion in a short-term learning experience. In 
contrast to semester-long courses, the short-term 
course allows little opportunity to* correct 
mistakes, whether they be perceptual, relation- 
ship, or content-focused. Teaching methodology 
is related to objectives and purposefully selected 
to stimulate learner engagement quickly. 

. It is important for the teacher to know 
abbut his students prior to the beginning ofthe 
teaching unit. Previous education, explicit 
interests and job concerns, and work experience 
of the learners are bases for the teaching-learning 
tasks. " , . , as they (adult learners) themselves 
attach increasing value to their own and other's 
experiences,^they learn better in situations in 
which the experience of the learners is used as a 
resource ,for learning." In a short-term 
learning experience, advance Identification of 
this potential enhances the use of the group's 
classroom time. 

Various studies have illustrated the pros 
and cons of methodology issues such as lecture 
vs. discussion. West maintained that "infor- 
mation provided in a lecture usually has no 
immediate and direct relevance to a specific 
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problem of the student. Because the knowledge 
is not used or acted upon promptly, it is much 
less likely to be rempmbered."-^^^ 

Analyzing some of the research studies 
comparing the lecture method with group 
dftCussion, McKeachie gives examples which 
show that ''the discussion method proved to^be 
superior on measures of problem solving ar 
scientific attitude," and "that small gprfup 
discussions were better than lectures in df^velop- 
ing favorable student attitudes." '^ However 
some students want the expertise of the teacher 
via lecture, particularly when he is notable or 
has had unique experience. By comparison, and 
considering the brevity of the course, they feel 
the contributions of their peers are 
inconsequential. 

In evaluating a workshop on crisis inter- 
vention conducted at a school of social work the 
students were unanimously enthusiastic about 
content, teacher^ and so on. But in reply to a 
specific question about t^hing methods, fifty 
— percent thought there was too muchlircture and 
^not enough discussion, while thcTother fifty 
percent said just the opposite. That teacher 
could only decide that she had struck a good 
balance. As Rothman pointed out: 

. . . learning in a flroup is enhanced by the 
structure and quaUty of»commtfniCcttion$ in 
the group. ^ 

. For the most part the teacher can assist 
communication by playing the role of 
expediter, qualifipr, and summarizer. He does 
this in various ways depending, of course, on 
his imagination and skill. The most common 
ways are by elicijilng ideas^^sking for reac- 
tions or' suggesting, that individual contri- 
butions be limited in length to permit as 
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many persons as possible to become active 
communicators. The teacher mu$t, of course, 
keep in mind that his ovVn communications 
can reduce the time available ii^ny learning 
situation and therefore needs CTrDe limited. 
The ultimate responsibility in the learning 
sUjiiatkrrr^^or keeping the channels of 
'^ommunicatiotnopen and accessibly to all falls 
to the teachef, but once again in the adult 
learning sityiiiion each memfter shares in this 
responsibility. 

Whatever teaching methods are selected, 
they are chosen in terms of their' potential for 
illuminating the usefulness of the content. 
Special media are used to assist in the problem- 
solving process, not as "entertainment." There is 
V.danger at times in any teaching situation '^oT 
using: a special "gimmick" ,to seduce the 
students' interest. It is particularly important in 
a short-term course to be certain that the tech* 
niques relate to the objectives. , 

Ultimately the teacher is responsible for 
the organization and structure of the course. 

. . . some patterns of organization may nqtr be 
functional to working or learning and, oKice 
^■^ttructures are established, it is difhcult for 
ghsups to give them up and accommodate to 
necessary change. Armed with this knowledge 
the teacher can facilitate the cr^tion of 
structures in the learning group that will 
enable the group and individual learners to 
effectively carry out the work tasks involved 
in learning. The teacher's assistance in this 
aspect of group life is crucial\ He has a better 
perception or mapping of the learning terrain. 
He can aid in determining more realistically 
needed working teams, assignments, time- 
tables, etc. He can actively clarify what he 
anticipates may be difficulties in the future of 
the learning process and help the group to 
develop structures for meeting these. 
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Feedback and Evaluation 

Evaluation must be an ongoing process in a 
short-term teaching situation. 

Since the task of an educational group is 
individual learning, this continuous assess- 
ment of individual and group and the con- 
tinuous revision of these assessments in light 
of 'evaluation of progress toward educational 
goals are essential to effective learning and 
teaching. , 

Concomitant with the teacher-learner 
negotiation and agreement on objectives is the 
ongoing monitoring and periodic feedback and 
assessment of the progress the group is making 
in approaching the c^ectives. It is desirable that 
at one or more stages in the learning process the 
group and the teacher discuss their progress and, 
if necessary, redefine the objectives. 

A dynamic teaching team conducting a 
high-powered workshop for agency executives 
found to their dismay about two-thirds of the 
way through their course that they were not 
going to cover the planned cpntent. The teachers 
knew it was important, but they had been 
-diverted by a great 4eal of participant discus-, 
sion. That vj^s important too but they knew 
that thej^aterial would not be useful unless a 
certain ampunt was presented. What to do? 
They presented the problem to the class and the 
class agreed to limit and focus discussion even 
though it meant putting aside some individual 
cpncerns. When the/course ended, most of the 
important content had been covered. The 
teaching team in their self-evaluation agreed that 
in the future they would begin by sharing course 



content plans with the participants and tlren 
after a short period of time discuss where they 
were and wt^ere they were going. 
/ 

This may indicate a shift in direction, 
method, and even content. The teacher wduld 
need flexibility, sound familiarity with the 
content, and willingness to search out and make 
use of additional resources if necessary. 

The Nonteacher Expert 

A few words must be spoken about the 
nonteacher expert who js frequently asked to 
conduct a workshop^ in his area of renown. If he 
is conscientious about wanting to get his 
material across he may worry that he knows 
nothing about teaching. He should/indeed, have 
some assistance in advance if he expects to be 
effective. The helping person may be a teacher, 
an education administrator/ a staff development 
director or a continuing education specialist. 
The person who invites the expert to teach has 
responsibility for seeing that he gets the help he 
needsL 

Conclusion 

Inherent in the short-term teaching unit are 
factors that can enhanc? both the teaching and 
learning experience. It demands of the teacher 
special qualities of self-awareness, perceptions of 
learner involvement, and knowledge and ski Its in 
group dynamics and group leadership. Recog- 
nition by boty teacher and learner of the unique 
aspects Of the short-term continuing education 
program will contribute to its effectiveness and 
t6 the fruitfulness of the experience for the 
participants. 
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A MODEL FOR SHORT-TERM TRAIWING* 
J. Richard Connelly 



Introduction 

In my remarks today, I will be talking 
about a model for planning and evaluating 
short-term training programs. What I hope^to 
cover are some basic guidelines for settlng>train- 
ing objectives, identifying the training modUle, 
ar\d evaluating the prdgram. You will then apply 
this information in your Work Groups to design 
a sample training program. 

Setting Training Qbjectives 

I contend that there are different types of 
training objectives and that we need to deter- 
mine which type we are training for in order to 
facilitate change. The three categories of objec- 
tives I use are "Knowledge," "Skills," and 
" Percept iveness." I^et me define each one 
briefly, 

"Knowledge" in the context of this model, 
refers to facts that come from research or 
experience and which are^ based on some 
Objective measure. We are dealing here with 
content. "Skills" refers to the ability of a person 
to make decision. Decision-making skill in turn 
depends upon the ability of a person to make 
decisions. Decision-making skill. in turn depends 
upon the ability to make assessments, to relate 
to people, and to make judgments. The decisions 
n\ade may be management/administrative 
decisions, or they may be the more effective/ 
relationship kinds of decisions. 

Perhaps the following example will help 
distinguish Knowledge from Skills. I think all of 
us know people who have a lot of knowledge 
but are poor practitioners. We also know the 
reverse of that where someone works well with 
people but does not have the knowledge with 
which to make good decisions or give sound 
advice. So, if we can understand Knowledge as 
the mastery of facts and Skills as the mastery of 
decision-making, I think we can differentiate 
between the two. , 

Dr. Connelly is Director of the Gerontology E;l«fation Program 
and Assistant Professor in the Family Life Department at Oregon 
State University in Corvallis. He is also the director of the 
short-term training in aging program at Oregoh State. 



The third component is "Perceptiveness.", 
Perceptiveness means attitude and value set. A 
Perceptiveness objective would seek to change 
some part of the attitudinal structure. For 
example, if you want to have a person increase 
his empathy for older people or develop a posi- 
tive attitude towards older people, your training 
effort would be in this category rather than in 
Skills. 

Now, obviously, Perceptiveness is inter- 
related with Knowledge and Skills, but can they 
exist and be trained for^separately? There is 
research to suggest thTs is so. In one study I am 
aware of, the researchers tested subjects in terms 
of their knowledge about older people, their 
decision-making ability, and their ability to 
actually work with older people. Many who did 
poorly on the first two areas were extremely 
capable in the third. What I am suggesting is tfiat 
competency in one area does not automatically 
assure contpetency in another. 



From a theoretical point of view, it seems 
to me that if we could train people to a certain 
standard on all three components, we would 
have persons who could be very effective in the 
field of aging. If we can assess what areas need 
to be strengthened, then we can design training 
programs th^t will focus on the appropriate 
components. 

Again, recognizing that Knowledge, Skills, 
and Perceptiveness are never totally exclusive of 
one another, I think it is still possible and 
desirable to design training objectives for that 
component we wish to change. The differentia- 
tion is important for evaluation, since the type 
of training objective set will influence thejype 
of evaluation conducted. For example, the 
e V a I u ation of an inf ormation-giSnpfgl session 
would probably not be the same as the 
evaluation for a skil l-development or 
attitude-change session. 



•Excerpts Kpm an address given at the "Symposia for Trainers 
in Aging" heiiSKin Salt Lake City, Utah on December 12. 1974 
and January 16, 1^95. 
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Identifying The Training Module 

There are several questions which should be 
answered in the early stages of planning: What 
kind of training module or subject matter is 
needed? Who will the participants be and why? 
Should they be all service providers or should we 
try mixing service providers with administrative 
staff? What would be participants' motivation 
for attending? What are the expectations and 
requirements of the funding agency? 

These questions seem obvious, but they are 
difficult to answer and are often avoided. Let 
me give you an example from my State. When 
our faculty was approached about doing short- 
term training under the Title IV-A fundi?, we 
indicated interest but also asked the State 
exactly what type of training they wanted. The 
State kept saying that they weren't sure. After 
going back and forth this way for some time, I 
decided that maybe we should just tell them 
what we could and would do, then they could 
decide if they were interested. They were, as it 
turned out. 

The process was that we were waiting for" 
regulations to come from the State saying: "This 
is what we need yBoj toido," But they didn't 
have a direction for us so we went the other 
direction of training in our area of expertise. I 
think, that happens often in ishort-term training. 
In our case, the State director had very little 
time. She did ask the administrators and service 
provh^ers what they needed in the way of 
trainmg and they said: "We don't know." 
Eventually, an inventory of need was put 
together and prioritized. At least this gave us a 
starting point, ^ 

Planning and Evaluating the Program \ 

There are a number of training procedures 
involved in planning and evaluating training 
programs which I would like to review. 

A basic starting point is the needs assess- 
ment survey, through which we try to determine 
where participants are in terms of their 
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^Knowledge, Skills and Perceptiveness. The 
survey might also include questions about parti-, 
cipant interests and motivations. The idea is that 
by using such an assessment we Would obtain a 
fair idea of what levels need to be trained for. 
Ideally, there would be some kind of interview 
where a person in the local area would m^et 
with individuals or small groups to get more 
complete assessment information. 

A second step in the procedure involves 
clearly formulating and publicizing the objec- 
tives of the training prior to the session. If we 
can design and communicate the objectives well 
in advance of the training so- that potential 
participants have a chance to give some 
feedback, I think participant motivation* and 
program success are greatly enhanced. 

There is always the problem that even if 
you do a good needs assessment, you will still 
end up with a participant group whose back- 
grounds and interests are extremely diverse, I 
don't have a definite solution to that problem 
ex cfept to say that it then becomes very 
important to use some basic adult education 
techniques; especially on-going involvement and 
evaluation by participants. 

^yLet me make a few remarks about evalua- 
tionT Much of the evaluation that we do is 
evaluation of how the training goes. We ask 
questions like: "How did you like this session?" 
"Did it meet your expectations?" "What do you 
think was the most important thing you 
learned?" "What kinds of things do you think 
you will use when you get back to your job?" 

Now, much of that is self-perception and 
relies on trainee ability to decide what parts of 
the training were most important. We have no 
idea if any of the self-reported learning carries 
over onto the job. -If we were going to assess 
whether a person actually changed, we would 
have to know where they were before they 
started the training. Maybe that's not our objec- 
tive, but if it is then we have to do testing 
before, during and after the training to be able 
to substantiate change. 
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You can halfway measure change in 
knowledge base by using a pre- and pbst- 
measure. For exampfe, in our nutrition training 
program we used a 100-item true-false question- 
naire before and after each session. At thdt time 
we were just using it as a learning tool rather 
than a true assessment of change in post-training 
job behavior, but it might be developed into a 
good measure* 

One-icery effective technique we found for 
increasing knowledge, by the way, was a Quiz 
Board where questions ancl answers were listed 
„ on a board and participants had to push a 
button matching them up. You would be 
surprised at how much the post-training measure 
increased. It was much higher than the results 
from the lecture or discussion methods. Partici^ 
pants had a hundred percent increase on the 
post-test. 

A third part of the procedure is to have 
trainers and participants develop a "training 
nnodule" with each other. If we could take time 
at the beginning of a session to share with each 
other what we want to accomplish during the 
next few days or weeks, and if we could reach 
some consensus on what types of objectives we 
wanted to focus on, that would at least give us a 
common base for the duration of the program. 
Perhaps participants would then show more 
patience, understanding ancl self-control when a 
particular topic seemed irrelevant or boring to 
them. 

A fourth item, and probably one of the 
nnost important, is to constantly involve trainees 
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in the search for knowledge by relating their 
experiences to the material we're trying to 
convey. The goal is to make the experience real 
and relevant to their job. Involvement means 
that the translation to reality is not left entirely 
up to the person at the podium, who might not 
be able to speak to so many diverse backgrounds 
even if he or she had the time. 

The assessment of our nutrition training 
suggested that not only are there problems in 
reaching a balance between all the components 
in training, but there is also a problem in 
assessing what actually went" on during the 
training. As a result, we set up a project council 
which met with the trainers every day to Njt 
them know h|ow the trainfng was progressing. 
That way the trainers got immediate feedback 
and tried, to adjust the training acqordingly: I 
think it is similar to the use of "Speed Notes" at 
this workshop, which has proved to be a 
valuable tool. Another valuable tool is the daily, 
evaluation, either verbal or written, from air 
participants, ' ^ 

In sum, it seems to me that we need to 
work very hard at adapting our evaluation 
techniques to our training goals so that we are 
not just running a popularity contest of what 
speaker was most exciting or what film most 
stimulating. What I am suggesting is that we 
begin to look at techniques and methods of 
evaluation that will begin to assess actual 
changes in Knowledge, Skill and Perceptiveness. 
Otherwise, the time and money spent in training 
are of dubious value. 
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^ GUIDELINES FOR SHORT-TERM TRAINING* 
M. David Hansen 



Introduction 

I would like to share with , you this morning 
some "Golden Rules" developed by our staff at 
the Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center from 
training we have done for ACTION, Area. 
Agencies on Aging, the American Health Associ- 
ation,^ and throygh our Summer Gerontology 
Workshops. In all, we have evaluation 
information from about 2,000 people. 

Scheduling 

Timin g. Let me start by discussing some- 
thing that I call "timing." One of the first things 
we learned is that you do not hold a training 
conference near a holiday. Unless the people 
you work with are different than those we've 
trained, you're going to run into real static. A 
second rule under the topic of timing is that on 
the first day of a training session, always try to 
start a little later than you do on other days. 
This is especially important if you have people 
traveling in from long distances. 

I don't know about the training sessions 
you have been involved in, but one thing we 
notice with the longer sessions is that some- 
where towards the middle, people come in a 
little bit later every day. Then on the last day 
they arrive right on tiijie, hoping that by some 
grant of clemency they will be released early. 
Because of this we always try to finish the 
session before the scheduled quitting time. In 
fact, it is a good idea to adjourn by 1 :00 or 2:00 
pm on the afternoon of the last day. That way 
people can start the drive home, catch an early 
flight, or do some shopping and touring. 

Training Schedule. It is wise to avoid 
scheduling more than six or seven hours of 
formal training- in one day. "Formal*' refers to 



Mr. Hansen is the Stu^Jent Practi^um Coordinator at the Univer- 
sity of Utah's Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center. He has 
worked as a national trainer for ACTION'S Foster Grandparent 
and Retired Senior Volunteer Program training. _ - 

•Address given at the "Symposia for Trainers in Aging" held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah oh December 12, 1974 and January 16, 
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stand-up lecture presentations, structured types 
of group activities, and the like. If you can plan 
something relaxing for the evening where people 
can enjoy themselves without having-^to stick to 
an agenda, that seems to work well. People have 
a tendency to become less bored if they can 
have diversity and informality. 

/ * 

Agenda 

The second major area I would like to 
address- is the agenda. I don't think there is a 
more difficult task than building an agenda 
which is exciting and relevant. 

Conceptual Agenda. My approach to 
setting an agerrda is to structure for concepts 
rather than for specific content. That way you 
don't lock yourself into a program that you 
can't adapt in response to participant feedback. 
I don't mean to suggest that you fail to tell 
people what they're coming for, but the 
problem is that trainees will generally be* so 
diverse that too strict an agenda prohibits you 
from responding to those differences. 

, Flexibility . Related to structuring for 
concepts is the notion of maintaining flexibility 
in the^genda. This is extremely critical to good 
training. In reality, there will be as many differ- 
ent agendas as there are participants and 
trainers, and in order to succeed with the 
training effort you need the latitude to respond 
to some of >$hose agendas. In part, flexibility is* 
enhanced by a conceptual agenda and in part l^y 
.the philosophy and behayior of the training 
staff. 

Lunch-time. Leaver a little longer for lunch 
on the first and last days. On the first day 
people may need some time to explore the 
environment and become familiar with what 
facilities are available. Or th6y might need tp 
c5rhplete registration and unpack their things. 
On the last day most of them will need some 
time to check our, pqy their 'bills, or do an 
errand. By allowing some extra minutes, you can 
minimize the battle of trying to get people back 
in their seats. 
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It is also important to avoid committing 
every lunch hour. There may be times when you 
want to hold a luncheon for everyone to 
sociaRze or work. Such gatherings help create a 
cohesive atmosphere. But people also have 
various food preferences, special diets, other 
lunch-time agendas, so it is wise to leave them to. 
their own devices occasionally. 

Socializing. One of the best ways to facili- 
tate group cohesion is to encourage and arrange 
opportunities for unwinding together. Maybe 
everyone would like to watch the football game 
together, go out to dinner, or have an informal 
rap session. These informal gatherings really pay^ 
off in terms of creatirrg a more congenial 

atmosphere for the daytim^Nsfissnons. 
« 

• Summarizing. We (;iave found that it helps 
to preview and review events every day. People 
appreciate a summary of where they have been 
and where they are going. It helps them focus off 
the job to be done. And, if you can make the 
preview sound exciting, people may even show 
up earlier or at least on time. 

Daily Warm-Up. For the morning session, it 
often helps to use a get-to-know-you or warm-up 
activity to start things moving. I say that 
because if the session is very short, there are not 
many opportunities to develop interaction and 
cohesion. Also, some people need d few minutes 
to orient themselves and prepare for work. 

Training Environment 

Murphy's Law .iln the area of environment, 
there seems to be one law that prevades short- 
term training. That is Murphy's Law, which 
says: "If it can go wrong, it will go wrong." I 
don't care if you contact the facilities manage- 
rnent fifty times about seating arrangements, 
meals, hotel costs, etc., something will go wrong. 
So it is always wise to "expect the unexpected." 

Comfort, k time well-spent to check' 
with trainees daily regarding rooming problems, ' 
conference facilities, acoustics, and so forth. We 
have had elderly trainees, especially men, with 



rheumatoid-arlhritic conditions that were aggra- 
vated by sitting on met^l chairs for long periods 
of time. Qften all that is needed is to get some 
softer chairs and take frequeat breaks. Try to be 
continually aware of the environment and 
problems that it may be posing, so you can act 
to improve conditions. 

Announcements, Somehow mjscommuni- 
cation is usually the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. When you are dealing with a group, 
especially if they are from various locales and 
backgrounds, everything goes more smoothly if 
you take extra time to announce and repeat. 
Communicating frequently and in various ways 
will insure that everyone is operating on the 
same wavelength. 

Problems. There is no way to avoid some 
problems, and perhaps the best advice is to 
respond to problems immediately. Even jf you 
have to bring in extra help to handle the seem- 
ingly petty things, do it or training will suffer in 
the end. 

Trainers and Training 's, 

Instructors. We found that the competency 
and personality of instructors is directly related 
to learner satisfaction. That relationship came 
up time and time again in the evaluations. In 
other words, if you are planning a training 
program, recognize the fact that the person- 
ableness of the individual and the time he or she 
spends in building a relationship with the 
trainees are integral to the training's 
effectiveness. 

Being Available. Good trainers are not 8 
AM tq 5 PM people. A trainer who is not avail- 
able to some extent before, during, and after the 
session is not going to have the most effective 
training atmosphere. Being accessible does not 
automatically mean that people will flock to 
you or keep you up all night, but they will be 
more inclined to see you as approachable and 
concerned. 
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Being Aware, A good trainer has the 
capability of being sensitive and willing to 
respond to a variety of demands. One thing I 
really dislike is going to a session where, lots of 
things' are wrong, but the trainers do not 
acknowledge or act on the problems. Maybe the 
room is stifling and everybody is taking off 
jackets and folding paper fans, but nobody on 
the training staff is moving to solve the problem. 
You may have a training job to do, but people 
are not automatons who come to the sessions 
free of personal problems or basic needs. You 
need to deal with those. 

To the program planners, I would also say 
that once you have selected an instructor and 
made an agreement with him about the training 
to be done, allow him the latitude to do the job 
as he jsees fit. If you hired the person in the first 
place, that assumes you have some faith -In his 
competence, so let him use his skills. 

iVIethods 

Then^ are some general comments on 
training methods that I would like to cover 
before we finish. As a general sl;atement, I vvould 
urge you to remember that most people seem to 
prefer a variety of training styles and a lot of 
personal contact. For any short-term trai\iing 
that involves group lecture or discussion, I prefer 
the horseshoe or U*shaped %type of seating 
arrangement because the trainer can walk up and 
down the inside and have eye contact with every 
trainee." Trainees can also interact with one 
another mor*e easily. 

Registration. Registration is a part of the 
nrt^odology, and I would just recommend that 
it Be made as sholrt, thorough, and personal as 
possible. People don't" want to be herded, but, 
they do appreciate getting the preliminaries^ 
handled efficiently. 

Seating Arrangements. Try mixing up the 
seating arrangements from time to tinne. By that 
I mean to alter the physical arrangement ^nd the 
groupirtg of individuals. There is liothing worse 
than having people from one city, state, or 



program sit by their own people for the whole 
session. It is natural to seek familiar faces, but as 
trainers I think we need to provide people with 
opportunities to meet others. 

Alter the use of large group sessioQSt with 
plenty of small group meetings. We have found 
that learning from others in a small group is 
extremely valuable, appreciated, and more 
effective than a straight lecture format. 

Involvement. Provide an opportunity for 



individuals to share their knowledge and experi- 
ence. We have found through our studies that 
there is a direct relationship between having the 
opportunity to exchange experiences and being 
satisfied with the training. So, if you can make 
sure trainees have the chance to talk with others 
about their programs, you will fincj that learner 
satisfaction is enhanced. 

On-going Assessment. Pre-assessment and 
continuous assessment are worth the time taken 
and help insure that the training effort is on 
target. There ^re many ways to keep tabs on the 
pj^ocess, most of which are very simple. For 
example, observing people at different points 
throughout the day or talking with them at 
breaks can provide a great deal of information. 
Having the training staff sit with the trainees 
during the session and converse with them 
informally is another valuable source of infor- 
mation. You may get a lot of good feedback in a 
one-to-ooe discussion from someone who would 
not otherwise be inclined to speak up in front of 
the .whole group. 

One of the most frx(strating things that we 
have found is having people who sit through an 
entire session without saying a word about their 
frustrations or dislikes. Then they give you a 
disastrous evaluation about how bad things 
were. The same sort of thing happens with 
people who fail to send back the pre-assessment, 
then have nothing but criticism for the session. I 
am not too sure yet what can be done about 
those situatio'ns except to start seeking feedback 
from everyone about the program as soon as you 
possibly can. 
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As Rich mentioned, you need to set up 
criteria for training and determine what kinds of 
training objectives you want to work on — 
Knowledge, Skills, P^rceptiveness. That is what 
training is about. 



Conclusion 

As with any set of rules, however "golden", 
there are alwayslbxceptions. I hope you will find 
my suggestions helpful but not limiting,^ and I 
would appreciate learning how the "rules" work^ 
for you, - 
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PLANNING EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

* 

Quentin Gessner 



Introduction 

♦ , 

Conference planners have various alter- 
natives available to them for planning educa- 
t t&nal^ conf erences. However, from my experj- 
ence, marr\Kshort-term learning experiences are 
planned in a rather haphazard manner. There- 
^ fore, in this 'article J will provide a working 
definition of an educational conference; 
. mention several of its components; suggest some 
o'f the approaches that a^e used for conference 
' plahning; discuss .who the participants are that 
attend the program; and then, recommend six 
spepific guidelines for planning an educational 
conference. It is for the new or uninit4ated 
persons tfjat are faced with determining V)w 
they should procepd in planning that this article 
is intended. 

The guidelines presented suggest one 
approach to planning that can be utilized ^ring 
the planning process for an educational 
conference. 

What are Educational Conferences 

Howard Y.' McClusky, in mimeographed 
material, has defined a conference as "a planned / 
and prderly series of educative experiences 
designed to achieve an educational objective." 
This definition clearly exemplifies* the need for 
pfanning a progression of activities designed to 
provide a cumulative educational experience for 
participants attending an educational confer- 
^ ence. 

Components of Educationat Conferences 

E d u cational conferences seem to have 
many components. Several include the inter- 
personal relationships among planners; the 
experiences, needs and expectations of the 
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plalnners; the objectives they establish for. the 
conference; and the planning process itself. In 
addition^ other components include the 
experiences, needs and expectations of the 
participants; their objectives, and later the 
valuations; and also, the smeakers selected for 
the program and their objectives for their 
presentations. These components and th6 crucial 
elements" in a conference sitiiatfon that are 
' discussed l^jer need to be dealt with during the 
planning stage of the program. 

In my ^opinion, if conferences are to be 
meaningful for the participants and effective as a 
method of change and the applical;ion of prin- 
ciples of adult education^ they must be planned 
in an effective, systematic manner. ^ 

Approaches to Conference Planning 

First, let's respond to the question, what is 
' planning? 

Harleigh B. Trecker has defined 'planning . 
as "the conscious and deliberate guidance of 
thinking to create logical means for achieving 
commonly agreed upon goals. Planning always 
and inevitably sets priolrities and calls for the 
value 'judgments. The alternative to plan is no 
plan."''. This seeiristo suggest that the quality of 
planning is directly related to the^quality of 
outcomes derived from the learning ^perience. 
r I would further suggest th^t^fifenning ^s neces- 
sary because of the highly cQfr^tex. elxperiences 
that require consideration of all factors involved. 

However, conference planning experiences 
have convinced me Jhat systematic planning for 
conferences is more the exceptior^ that the rule. 
Many conference programs seem to be planned 
using what can be called a "shot gun" approaclj. 
In thiis type of planning, qonrimittees suggest, for 
consideration, speakers and/or topics to use in 
forthcoming programs. One committee I am 
familiar with bases its suggestions on speakers 
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the committee members have heard speak at 
other^ programs they hdve attended* The 
planning committee members then like to invite 
the "good or entertaining" speakers to cover thfe 

subject areas they personally believe need t^p 

covered. In this procedure, the planning 
committee presumes to know what is best for all 
the members of the.organizatibn. The possible * 
effect is that th6 personal interests of the * 
committee members, not necessarily of benefit 
to the majority, will prevail 

Another problem with^ a planning qom- 
mittee using this approach is that there is a lack 
of continuity with other conference programs in 
which their particular organization may be 
rnvolved over a period of years. The programs 
tend to be yearly "one short programs" rather ^ 
than a series of short-term learning experiences 
designed to provide a continuing education 
program for the participants. 

In an attempt to provide a continuing 
education program for its membership, a state 
association I have worked with here in Michigan, 
recently initiated a three-year plan for its annua! ^ 
conference. The plan is designed to provide 
within a three-year period the basic information 
a new membgr will need to carry out his profes- 
sional responsibilities. This type of planning 
provides continuity, a systematic training 
process, and maximizes the time arid effort of 
the instructors and participants. 

/ 

Another approach often used by confer- 
ence planning t:ommittees is to first select a 
theme and then decide what the program should 
be. Or a'^committee may decide on subjects that 
are popular at the time. ^Unfortunately, these 
appr<)aches do not necessarily meet the needs of 
the participants, and tend to ignore the reasons 
for bringing the conference participants - 
together. It ignores who the conference parti- 
cipants are and does not necessarily take into 
account the background and experiences the 
participants will, bring to the conference 
situatit" 



lOLAre the Participants 

Th»? 4u(SstW^ "Who are the potential 
conference participants," and "V\(hy they attend 
confererTce programs?" should be considered 
during the planning phase of the conference. 
Generally, conference participants are repre- 
sentatives of a cross-section of many occupa- 
tional, ^^professional and/or socio-economic back- 
grounds. Some will attend a program to increase 
their education; to gain information to solve a 
problem; to resolve conflict; and to discuss, 
specific areas of interest. ' ^ 

Also, participants may attend because they 
have instructions from a^supeHor to do so, or 
because they have a desire to get away from job 
responsibilities or their spouses for a' few d^ys. 
Some conference participants attend a program 
for social reasons, or visibility purposes. The 
reasons why participants attend a conference 
and the background of^>the participants are 
important considerations during the planning 
stage. We need to know not only what he is and 
why he comes, but what will he bring to the 
conference setting m the way of experience and 
from) what kind of an evironment. VWiat happens 
to these participants during the conference 
experience needs careful consideration in order 
to help eliminate some of the unknown aspects 
of a conference experience. For example, an 
unfortunate situation developed in a conference 
I attended recently because the program 
planners had not taken into consideration .the 
experience and sophistication of the parti- 
cipants. The results were that the speakers 
provided very little new and/or meaningful 
information for the audience. Feedback from 
the participants indicated considerable 
frustration and a general negative reaction to the 
program. , ^ 

Guidelines for Conference Plannfng 

My comments to this point have been 
designed to reflect the need for a plah for 
designing educational* conferences. The question 
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can then be asked, "How can educational 
conferencts be planned effectively and system: 
atically?" The approach suflgested is to follow 
six specific guidelines toward planning an • 
effective educational conference. 

1. Select A Planning Committee 

The initial step in planning for an educa- 
tional cQnference is to select a planning 
committee. The (question of who should be 
involved in the planning must be con- 
sidereTd. All organizations and/or groups 
that vvill be tnvolvedNin the program should 
be represented on the'^plannlng committee. 
This procedure has the Advantage of broad- 
< ening the base of people involved, 
although ' one should keep in mind the 
preferred size of a working committee is 
generally from five to eight persons. Con* 
sideratian should also be given to the role 
of the persons.involved in the planning. 

The following five guidelines .refer to the 
planning process itself: 

2. Determine Purpose of Conference 

The definite purpose for conducting the 
conference should be defined at the 
beginning of the planning and should be 
related to the organization itself, its philo- 
sophy and' its goals! Discussion should 
include such quiestions as: Why are we 
bringing these people together? Who^ are 
the persons we want to aftend? What are 
their needs? What are their expectations? 
How will the total experience fit together? 
What's it M.about? Six common purposes 
for conferences are: to provide educational 
emphasisVon training and learning; to 
provide ir))formatidn and decision-making; 
to help resolve conflict; ^to provide for 
discussion and interaction. 

Once the overall purpose for the cpn- 
ference is estavlished, the specific db- 
^ jectives that are to be achieved can be 
spelled out, This^ then leads us to the 
third guideline. * , 
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3. Establish S(^ific Objectives For the 
Conference \. 

Once the specific objectives for the confer- 
ence are determined, the planning com- 
mittee can design the program to produce 
some specific achievement based on these 
objectives. The committee should ask 
itself, /'What objectives can realistically be 
accomplished during the program? Are 
they attainable'^within fhe time limits set 
for tbe meeting? How are the objectives to 
be achieved? How much interaction among 
participants should be planned? Are we 
^ ^dealing with cognitive change or change in 
the affective, domain?" The committge 
needs to be specific- about what it expects 
the participants to achieve as a result of 
the conference experience. The achieve- 
ment of objectives makes it possible to 
evaluate to what extent the participants 
have realized their fundamental aspira- 
tions. When objectives are clear and meap- 
inglul then the gathering of facts, the 
articulation of plans, the presentation of a 
program, and the evaluatj^of results are 
greatly facilitated. A c^merence evaluation 
then becomes quite/fieaningful in terms of 
yvhether or not/m^ conference has been 
successful, 

'1f the evaluation is defined as the process 
of assessing the degree to which objectives 
are being achieved, it becorpes clear that 
evaluation presumes that^als or objec- 
tives have been set down first. A profes- 
sional evaluation should prove helpful for 
the improvement of a program and for 
deterrriining whVther participants have 
benefited from the educational experience. 

4. Select a Conference Them^ 

A theme is generally used to describe or 
•Characterize the subject of the conference. 
The tfjeme can' be useful in identifying the 
main thrust of the conference to the 
potential participants. 
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The theme must relate purpose and objec- 
tives that have been established for the 
conference. The th|^ should then give 
the potential participant a "feel for what 
It's all about". 

Determine Conference Topics 

Once the overall purpose for holding the 
conference has been established, the 
specific objectives have been determined, 
and the theme selected, then the planning 
committee can turn its attention to the 
topics to be covered. 

The topics ideally should be selected to 
cover the subject areas suggested by the 
objectives. They must be relevant. For 
example, if the committee selects as ope 
objective for a conference, "that the parti- 
cipants learn the proper procedures for 
treatment of shock as a result of profuse ^ 
bleeding", this subject then must be 
discussed in detail so that the participants 
will be able to achieve that objective. The 
topics or the planned learning activities 
should reflect what we know of adult 
learning principles. Using this approach to 
conference planning, the objectives will 
identify the subjects to be discussed and 
will tend to eliminate, superfluous and 
non-essential information. The discussion 
will hold to specific information designed 
to help the participant achieve the objec- 
tives established for the program. 

Determine Conference Speakers 

Finally,^ after the purpose, objectives, 
theme and topics, have been selected, the 
* planning committee then can turn its 
attention to the selection of the confer- 
ence speakers. 

should be chosen on the basis of 
their^ knowledge of the top-ics, as well as 
their ability to successfully cover and to 
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commynicate the information on the topic • 
to the audience. Needless to say, the selec- 
tion of speakers for a program is an 
extremely important part of the planning 
process. All too. often the speakers are 
determined by reputation and not neces-' 
safily by how successfully they can 
perform a specific task. 

The selection of the speaker does not 
terminate *the planning committefr^s 
responsibilities. The committee must 
communicate to the speaker specific infor- 
mation pertaining to the purpose and 
objectives of the conference, who the 
potential participants are, and the 
probable backgrounds and expectations 
the participants will bring to the confer- 
. ence. This procedure will increase the 
possibility that the speakers' presentations ^ 
will cover the specific areas the planning 
committee had intended be covered. The 
committee should also be concerned with 
the method of presentation, the tech- 
niques used, and the involvement of the 
audience in the program. At t^s stage of 
the planning the committee may decide to 
utili2:e small group discussions, panels, 
r clinics or some other form of interaction 
to achieve desired outcomes. 

Summary 

In this article, six guidelines to planning an 
effective educational conference have been 
presented. It has been suggested first that a 
planning committee be selected to plan the 
ccjjiference. That this committee initiate the 
planning process by determining first the 
purpose for holding the conference. Once the 
purpose has been established, the specific objec- 
tives for the conference should be determined, 
the theme for the conference should be chos^, 
the topics should be selected to cover the areas 
suggested by the obj.ectives and finally the 
speakers should be selected to provide infor- 
mation on the topics that are to be covered. 
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Obviously, more goes into conference 
planning than has been mentioned in this article. 
The conference planning approach suggested 
should provide the committee charged with the 
planning responsibility for a conference with 
specific information and guidelines that a^e 



important in planning an educational conference 
e;(perience. Instead, of a "hit and miss"prop- 
ositidn, the committee can approach the 
conference with the confidence that the confer- 
ence has been planned to make the experience 
meaningful and valuable to the participants. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND OBJECTIVES SETTING IN SHORT-TERM TRAINING* . 

Phileon B. Robinson " 



Introduction 

There is a vast amount of information 
about needs assessrrient and objectives setting 
which might be covered here, but I would like to 
focus on three areas in particular. FirSt, I want 
to review the advantages and pitfalls of the 
formal needs assessment. Secondly, I will suggest 
the use of a "mastery model" as an approach to 
"overall program goal setting. Finally, we will 
spend some time on criteria for getting good 
objectives. 

There is a very basic rational for becoming 
familiar with these topics, which brings me to an 
analogy about Christopher Columbus. It has 
been said that many of our program participants 
are a lot like Columbus, who didn't know where 
he was going when he left the Old World, where 
he was when he reached the New World, and 
where he had been when he arrived back home. 
So it is with some of our trainees. They may feel 
rewarded in the sense that they had a fine time 
and filled their suitcases with handouts, but they 
really ought to know why they are at the 
training program, where they are going, and 
what they have ultimately gained. 

Basically, the whole process of needs assess- 
ment and objectives setting should help us deter- 
mine what we will teach and how we will teach 
it. We have to know what kinds of individuals 
we will be working with, what their pace is, 
what special needs they might have. The more 
we can individualize sessions to the particular 
group and participants, the better off we are. 
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Needs Assessment 

Let me begin with needs assessment by 
mentipning an approach to program planning 
which is often taken, but which I feel is not 
very productive. I refer to the tendency for 
establishing content and. objectives before doing 
needs analysis. Too often thj^ direction for a 
training program is set by someone who says: 
"Well, so-and-so is an excellent speaker with 
good material, so let'js call him." And that is 
what happens. 

The approach I recommend is that of first 
determining wtiether or not there is a training 
problem apd then asking what might be done to 
solve that problem. To make such a determina- 
tion, we need to start with a needs assessment. 
Only then can we move into designing an 
appropriate program. 

There are a variety of sources that might be 
tapped to identify training needs and'^ the 
following are some suggestions to stimulate your 
imagination: 

1. Potential participants 

2. Funding agency ' 

3. Planners 

4. Public officials 

5. The written literature 

6. Other agencies - staff and administrators 

7. Participants from past programs 

8. Evaluations from past sessions 

9. Service recipients 

I would suggest two cautions about needs 
assessment. Pne is to beware of working only on 
those needs that can be easily identified. Alan 
Knox, in his paper on "Helping Adults to 
Learn," writes about the man who lost his keys 
and searched under ite street lights to find them 
because that was where he could see best. 
Sometimes we let that kind of thinking decide 
how we are going to proceed on -an educational 
program. 
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. The other thing to beware of is the notion 
that "educating" or "training" will solve the 
problem that has been 'Identified irr the needs 
assessment. Maybe the problem is noi lack of 
information, but lack of motivation or lack of 
application skills. The problem may be one 
vyhich cannot be solved by an educational 
program. For example, imagine that a senior 
center director, is having some problems doing 
his job. Before automatically assuming that th6 
solution is to send him off to a training confer- 
ence, explore some other alternatives. Maybe^he 
simply needs more and better feedback about 
what he is supposed to.be doing and how he ts 
performing. Or, perhaps too much is being 
expected of that persow-and the job requice- 
^ ments need to be changed. 

In sum, if the problelm isrjot ope of lack of 
information or skills, it m^^ot be a problem 
that can be solved with the typical training 
program. There may be attitude; morale, cB; 
personal satisfaction elements involved which 
won't be touched by even the beSt-pla'nned 
program. 

The Mastery Model 

However, for the sake of the subject, let's 
assume that the problem can b6 solved or aided 
with some type of training program. We do the 
needs assessment and then design what I call a, 
"mastery model." By a mastery ralordel I mean 
something like a job description, a Task analysis, 
or a statement of outcome. Questions asked 
when designing a mastery model include: "What 
must the graduates of the program be able to 
do?" "What gaps are there between present and 
desired behavior?" "What gaps are the most 
important to work on?" 

What I am referring to is a conceptual tdol 
that we can use to plan training even though we 
are not experts in personnel management or 
time-motion study. Basically, a oiastery model 
involves breaking the job or problem down into 
goal com^Sonents from which good objectives 
can be developed. 



Some of the areas around which the 
mastery model tnight be built are: 

1. Communicationskills 

2. Planning skills 

3. Predicting skills . 

, 4. Administrative skills 
5. Academic skills 

Knox suggests a somewhat different classi- 
fication which is also useful: 

1. Skills 

2. Interest 

3. Knowledge 

4. Understandrng of relationships . 

5. Critical thinking 

6. Attitudes « 

7. Perfbiimance 

Connelly uses the three areas of 1<now- 
ledge. Skills, and Perceptiveness, and that's 
another way to conceptualize the mastery 
model. All three classifications refer to areas 
where people may need training and any of the 
three would be helpful in organizing a program; 

, > As a quick example of a job mastery 
model, let's return to the senior center director. 
A mastery model for such a position might be 
that the director must prepare and manage the 
budget, take care of expenses, and foster 
program development. Second, the director 
must supervise vsolunteer workers. Third, he 
ijiust be resrponsible 'for publicity about the 
center - writing storiss for the media, identi- 
fying and usrng community opinion. These are 
all part of the mastery model of the person who 
heads this senior center. 

The attempt here is to describe what type of 
activity is expected and at what level of mastery. 
To give a further example, in thfe^area of 
program development, a program planner might 
be expected to do a needs assessment which 
includes: 
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1. Surveyrhg 

2. Personal interviewing 

3. Reviewing registration information 

4. Pre-testing program participants 

As an aside, and I am taking some poetic 
license here, there are several points I would like 
to make regarding pre-tests and post-tests. After 
the needs assessment, the pre-test is most helpful 
in Assessing where participants are before they 
come to a session. The in-person pre-test, done 
by the trainee at the beginning of the program, 
' \s helpful. Mailing out pre-tests to participants 
before the program is also effective. Although 
many of the pre-test instruments we find our- 
selves using in short-term training are not 
scrupulously objective measures, nevertheless 
they provide a starting point from which to 
assess what happened as a result of the training. 

There is some question about whether it is 
jnore effective to use a cOmpJetely open- 
response instrument or a more structured one. 
My preference is to give some suggestion of 
structure, but let respondents do a lot of priori- 
tizing and commenting within that structure. If 
you don't put down some specific questions and 
categories, people will tend to answer with very 
general kinds of information that aren't too 
helpful. 

Another problem area that might be 
touched on briefly is the matter of advertising 
for the program. A large part of a good program 
is reaching the people for whom the program is 
actually meant. Failure to state intentions and 
objectives clearly results in drawing people with 
such a wide variety of backgrounds that one 
program could not serve them all. So it is wise to 
send out clear and complete program infor- 
mation in order to limit the audience to those 
you are tryhig^to reach. ^ 

A good recruitment and publicity effort 
does several things. It helps people, decide 
whether or not they really need and want to 
attend. It also helps to prepare them mentally 
for what to expect. ) doubt that the perfect 
program and the perfect audience will ever meet, 
but through comprehensive pre*test and 
publicity efforts, programs can be more 
tailor-made. 



Behavioral Objectives 

We have talked about the mastery model of 
what the participant or employee should be able 
to do. From that we determine where the 
performance gaps are, and it is around those 
gaps that behavioral objectives for training are 
set. 

The basic question to be asked, when 
setting objectives is: "What should participants 
be able to do after they've .completed the 
progranrv?" 

Behavioral objectives cut right off the 
mastery model. The mastery model is sort of a 
bfg tree with all the branches and the behavioral 
objectives. are the limbs. The model is a more 
global statement whereas objectives are the more 
detailed specifics. 

There is general agreement , that ideal 
objectives are: 

1. Precise 

2. Measurable 

3. Significant 

4. Practical 

Objectives are used to determine program 
content, to advertise the program, and they 
should also be used to evaluate the program. 
Moving through the whole process of program 
development, we conduct the needs assessment, 
set objectives, choose content, do promotion, 
train participants, and then do an evaluation 
based qn the objectives set initially. 

Conclusion 

Outlining the process and the criteria so 
neatly makes program development sound quite 
rational and simple, buf it isn't — at least not 
initially. It takes practice. But to date I know of 
no instant schemes that will insure the desired 
training outcome. So, I conclude by strongly 
recommending that you take the time and effort 
to find out where you need to be headed and 
how best to get there. 
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SIMULATION PAMES AND ADULT EDUCATIQN 



Leon McKenzie 



Modern simulation games can be traced to 
the more recent pa^t. Educational games that are 
used tdday are thf> direct lineal descendants of 
games invented by instructors in military educa- 
tion. The game of chess, for example, was 
designed more than 200 years ago to enable 
players to learn strategies and tactics associated 
with warfare. Although the inception of formal 
war games is obscure, these games served as 
symbolic equivalents of war and were used for 
training and as a means of planning for war.^ 

During the past decade simulation games 
have been utilized by a growing number of 
educators for a broad variety of purposes. It 
would not be overty dramatic to view the past 
ten years educationally in terms of a simulation 
game explosion. Surprisingly, however, the 
professional literature of adplt education does 
not include an abundance of articles or^studies 
on simulation games. This is unfortunate since 
simulation' games, I believe, hold forth much 
promise for the enhancement of adult learning. 

Origins 

Play and games have been employed 
throughout history as consciously structured 
situations for teaching and learning, In the Laws 
Plato's Athenian Stranger suggested that exper- 
tise in doing anything derives from practice, and 
that this practice should take the form of play.^ 

Complex simulation games came mto being 
as early as 1798 with the creation of Neue 
Kriegspiel by the German General Staff. Games 
that simulated war and battle conditions became 
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popular in the military academies of several 
nations.^ In the later 1950's business and 
industry, given impetus by the American 
Management Association, begap to develop 
simula1;ion games for management training.*^ 
Since this time the popularity of simulation 
games has reached a peak among teachers of 
children and adolescents. It is significant to 
npte, however, that the origin of early simula- 
tion games was related to a need for an effective 
technology for adult education and training. 

What Is a Simulation Game? 

Abt attempts to define simulation gaming ' 
by focusing mainly on the concept of gaming. 
He states that a game is essentially an activity 
^which takes place among decision makers who 
are seeking to realize objectives within the 
framework of a limiting context.^ 

The concept of simulation is more difficult 
to define. Very briefly it may be stated that a 
simulation game is an activity of decision makers 
who are seeking to gain objectives, under the 
constraint of rules, in a make-believe world. 
Simulation games usually simulate real-lilFe Situa- 
tion, but the task-irrelevant factors of the real 
world are left out of the "universe" that is 
modeled in the game. 

Several basic elements can be found in 
most' simulation games: (1) games goals, (2) a 
simulated universe, (3) a scenario, (4) profiles, 
(5) rules, (6) resources, and (7) gam^ dividends 
or'payoffs. 

The goal of any game is the outcome 
whicK, once attained, identifies the winner or 
winners. The winner or winners may be declared 
on the basis of who reaches the goal first or with 
more game dividends (such as points in a point- 
system game). 
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Jhe simulated universe is the make-believe 
world in which the gaming activity takes place. 
The Planet Management Garnet for example, 
postulates the environment of the planet 
"Clarion" in which the players must act. The 
planet "Clarion" is a model of the pl^et Earth. 

A scenario is a description of tm^LSiniulated 
universe provided to the players. Players are 
furnished with information about the simulated 
universe to the end tHat they may solve 
problems intelligently. 

Profiles describe the roles that the p^layers' 
are to assume during the game. In some ways a 
simulation game could be defined as "l-ole-play 
activities in a make-believe world." The profiles 
provide the players with "Identities." 

The rules are the norms which legitimize 
certain gaming behaviors and prohibit other 
behaviors. 

Th6 resources are the means available to 
the players for the attainment of the game goal. 
In many home amusement simulation games 
"money" is awarded for the accomplishment of 
game tasks. 

Game dividends are the points or enabling 
factors which are awarded during a game and 
which assist the players to move in the direction 
of goal accomplishment. When play money in a 
home amusement ganne stays in the bank, the 
play money is considered a resource; once the 
'money has been awarded, the money is 
considered a game dividend or payoff 

Instructional Use , ; 

There are several instructional uses of 
simulation games. Twelker has^ identified three 
major uses: (1) to present inf6rmatlon (refer- 
ential simulation), (2) to elicit ^responses 



Victor M. Showalter, The Planet Management Game, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971. 



(contextual simulation),, and (3) to assess perfor- 
mance (criterion simulation).® The distinction 
made by Twelker, I suggest, concerns the 
principal emphases of simulation games. A 
specific simulation game may transmit instruc- 
tional content; function to^£rovicle. feedback to 
learners on the basis of their gaming perfor- 
mances, and provide evaluations of learners in 
terms of their accomplishment of game goals. 
While the game may emphasize one of these 
dimensions, all three dimensiSns may be 
operative in the game, ^7 

Content Areas \ 

Simulation games may be used in a variety 
of content areas. Kidder and Nafziger^ report 
that at the eleventh annual symposium of the 
National Gaming Council (1972) there were 
demonstrations of many games including games 
that dealt with: 

( 1 ) generative grammars and the scientific 
method 

(2) innovative urban planning 

(3) concepts in the field of genetics 

(4) the interactiqn between science and 
politics in designing the future 

(5) presidential politics 

(6) the development of questioning skills 

(7) survival in educational institutions 

(8) changes in a developing society 

(9) drug education 

(10) the principles of nutr4tion ^ 

Many different kinds of games have been 
briefly noted in various journals. Some of these 
games concern: 

( 1 ) the resolution of conflict 

(2) teacher preparation for the inn-er city 

(3) family financial management 



Paul A. Twelker, Simulation: An Overview, ERIC ED 
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Gaming Council's Eleventh Annual Symposium, Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University, 1972, ^ ^ 
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-.r— (4) the wordings of the stock market 

'^'^fS) the processes of ecology 

(6) women's liberation 

(7) decision making in a small community 

Suffice it td say that simulation games may 
be usfed in any content area. The only limitation 
for the use of simulation games in content areas 
is the limitation of the human imagination. The 
range of educational uses of simujation games is 
practically limitless. 

Games and Learning 

/ Simulation games are generally effective 
educational tools because they are based- on a 
number of significant principles of learning. 
Simulation games are highly motivating and 
invite active participation in the learning 
process; games facilitate the interaction' of 
learners in group situations and encourage 
decision making and problem solving. 

It has not been shown experimentally that 
simulation games represent a more effective way 
of transmitting knowledge, but it is evident to 
anyone who has administered a simulation game 
that the participants gain knowledge with a great 
measure of enjoyment. Duke suggested that 
simulation games are more effective approaches 
to adult education because the learners are not 
placed in the traditional teacher-dominated 
milieu. He lamented that there is not a more 
extensive use of simulation games in adult 
education.^ 

Games and Adults 

Sometimes it is objected that simulation 
games are more appropriate for children than fbr 
adults. Such an objection obviously assumes that 
adults are not inclined to take delight in 
playmanship. 



R.p. Duke, Gaming-simulation in Urban Research. East 
Lansing: Michigan State University, 1964, p. 40. 



If Huizinga^ is correct in defining man as 
homo /iycfens— playing man— it would seem that 
the capacity for play is lifelong and that adults, 
no less than children, would be attracted to 
simulation gaming as a technique for learning. 
Bishoff^° states several factors that explain the 
vaJue of play fqr middle-aged adults: the need to 
expend surplus energy, the need for relaxation, 
the need for an outlet for 'emotional tensions, 
and the need to identify and construct other 
personality patterns for themselves by means of 
self-expression. Exhaustive research by this 
writer has not turned up any data which would 
support the contention that simulation games 
are more congenial for childhood learning. The 
assumption that simulation gaming is the 
restricted preserve of children is a gratuitous 
assumption. 

Game Design 

The teacher of adults may locate any 
number of commercially prepared simulation 
games in a wide variety of content areas by 
/ referring toZuckermanand Horn's The Guide to 
Simulations/Games for Education and 
Training, This large volume contains hundreds 
of descriptions of games, many of which would 
be appropriate for the education of adults. 

If it should happen that teachers of adults 
are not able to identify and purchase simulation 
games for their instructional uses, another 
option may be recommended: the design or 
invention of simulation giames by teachers. In 
the Zuckerman and Horn volume there is a 
special chapter on the design of simulation. 
Glazier's How to Design Educational^ Games is 
another handy reference for the teacher who 
wishesto create simulation games for the accom- 
plis+>ment of specific educational objectives. 
Many teachers will doubtlessly shy awtiy from 
such a recommendation fearing that the creation 



Johann Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play 
Element in Culture, Boston; Beacon Press, 1955. 
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L.J.Bischoff, /Ac^w/f Psychology, New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969, p. 173. 
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of a simulation game involves too much time 
and efforts. This writer has found that time and 
effort are certainty necessary for game design, 
but he has also discovered that game design can 
be highly enjoyable. Anyone who can teach 
adults can successfully design a simulation game 
for adults, and can also reap the rewards that 
creativity brings. 



Conclusion 

It must not be inferred from thijs article 
that simulation gaming represents a universal 
anodyne for all educational ills. An educational 
tool--including simulation games-is only as 
effective as the teacher who employs the tool. 
Simulation games technology will not revolu+ 
tionize adult education, but this technology can 
go a long way in improving the quality of adult 
learning. 
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ASSESS^MENT^ND EVALUAHDN IN CONTINUING EDUCATION: 
FOUR QUICK AND DIRTY DEVICES 



Harold J. Alford 



Continuing Education program dev^pers 
want to know and need to know how they're 
doing. But lack of money, lack of time, and lack 
of trained evaluatprs on their staffs usually rule 
out elaborate experimental designs or sophisti- 
cated statistical manipulations. What Continuing 
Education administrators need is quick and dirty 
feedback so they can improve programs in 
progress, replicate successful strategies, and 
eliminate ineffective elements. They need 
success stories for reports and promotion, and 
they need good suggestions for planning future 
programs. 

At Educational Testing Service— where 
we're seeking to move Programs of Continuing 
Education from the status of an intriguing idea 
to a seif-supporting national enterprise in just 
two and a half years— we've come up with four 
quick and dirty evaluation devices that we think 
are helping us do the job. Perhaps others might 
also find them useful. 

There's nothing conceptually new about 
the devices: we've simply adapted techniques 
that have been around for some time. However, 
we've given each technique a special twist, and 
we use all four in combination, and that's what 
makes them especially effective. 



forced-choice evaluation ' questionnaire. Used 
together, the devices provide for: (1) a day-by- 
day retrospective record of the effectiveness of 
each instructional element, through the partici- 
pants' diaries; (2) immediate improvemeat of 
instruction in response to individual information 
requests; (3) a longitudinal measure of behavior 
change, through follow-up on the end-of-Course 
contract; and (4) a summative evaluation 
through the questionnaires, of the overall Course 
effectiveness in meeting individual needs. 

The daily diary is tape recorded by each 
participant on an individual cassette handed out 
at the opening orientation session of each 
Course. "Just say what happenq(d and how you 
feel about it," participants are told. "Talk into 
the machine before you go to bed each night, or 
talk into it any time you have something you 
want to say. Hand in your tape and tape 
recorder just before you leave for home at the 
end of the Course." The program director listens 
to all the tapes while driving to and from work, 
so the review doesn't take up desk time. A 
secretary transcribes critical passages to send to 
individual faculty or members of the program 
staff, and also types out glowing comments for 
reports or publicity. The complete tapes are 
filed for future reference. 



Obviously— since this cluster of quick and 
dirty assessment and evaluation devices has been 
developed for the 5-day Intensive Resident 
Courses for educators that ETS is concentrating 
on at the present time— they will work best in 
conference and institute settings, but innovative 
program planners ought to be able to see appli- 
cations and adaptations we've never thought of. 

^Conceptually, the ETS devices consist of: 
(1) participant daily diaries, (2) individual infor- 
mation request forms, (3) an end-of-Course 
performance contract, and (4) an open-ended 



Harotd J. Alford is Dean of the College of Continuing Education 
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the Educational Tasting Service. 

This article was used in the Symposia Training Packet and is 
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Also handed out at the orientation session 
are several "quickie note'' forms— message 
blanks in duplicate. "Jot down a quickie note 
request every time something occurs to you that 
you think would be helpful to you individuaHy^ 
or to the group as a whole," participants are 
told. Some participants have asked for addi- 
tional information about something a faculty 
member has said, some have asked for publica- 
tions or other materials somebody has men- 
tioned, some for a chance to talk to someone 
about a specific problem "back home," for more 
or less heat in the room, for some aspirin, for 
assistance in making transportation plans, and 
for all kinds of other things. Since the quickie 
notes are in duplicate, the participant hands the 
first copy to the program coordinator and keeps 
the carton. The program coordinator tries to 
respond to the quickie note request within three 
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hours, and participants who don't get direct, 
individual feedback on their requests are urged 
to wave the carbon under the coordinator's nose 
and demand a response. Sometimes, of course, 
the response has to be, "We just can't do it." 
More often, however, the response is positive 
and contributes to the improvement of the 
Course for the individual participant and 
frequently for the whole group. Even when the 
response Is negative, participants know that the 
program planners have concern for individual 
needs, and the program planners,- in turn, gain 
insights about individual needs that may be 
useful in future courses. 

The end -of -t he-Course performance 
contract is a written statement by each partici- 
pant indicating how concepts learned during the^ 
Course will be applied to problem solving "back 
home." From an evaluative point of view, this 
device provides an insight into what Course 
elements have been perceived by participants as 
practical and applicable. The. contract also 
provides a basis for longitudinal follow-up by 
the program planner to see whether or not the 
applications envisioned by the participants at 
the end of the Course actually are put into 
operation. 

The summative qjjestionnaire is given to 
each participant to carry away-aloiig with an 
addressed, postage paid envelope— to be filled in 
two to three weeks after the participant's return 
home, thus providing a reflective-rather than an 
immediate—view of the Course's effectiveness. 
The questionnaire has just five questions: 

1. Was the Course responsive to your indi- 
vidual needs? Explain. 

2. What was the single most effective learning 
experience in the Course for you? Why? 

3. What was the single least effective learning 
experience in the Course for you? Why? 

4. What one activity not included in the 
Course would you recommend we add in 
the future? Why? 

5. What is your overall evaluation of the 
Course? Why? 
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This is the most traditional of the evalu- 
ative devices we use, but, as indicated at the, 
outset, none of the devices describecJl^re is new. 
However, the particular way in which they are 
administered and the evaluative impact of the^ 
four used in concert is perhaps, worth further 
explication. 

Not all participants keep their daily diary, 
and of those who do some simply make perfunc- 
tory and covered responses. However, a substan- 
tial percentage of the participants- provide 
extensive, open, and useful commept about the 
program itself giving suggestions for improve- 
ment or examples of its effectiveness, and also 
adding references to the individual participant's 
operational situation back home. All of this 
provides material for comparison with the 
end-of-the-Course questionnaire, and for follow- 
up questions in the longitudinal phase of the 
Course. 

Other useful and multi-dimensional aspects 
of the audio tape daily participant diary include: 
(t) cognitive transfer, as indicated by the 
number of specific references to subject matter 
in the diary remarks; (2) differences in partici- 
pants' perception of events, as indicated by 
evaluative statements which frequently range 
from one person's "Terrific" to another person's 
"Terrible" on the same program activity, and by 
frequently pungent verbal vignette characteri- 
zations of instructors, resource people, and 
methodologies; (3) changes' in participants' 
evaluation of specific activities and of the whole 
program, as indicated by contrasting comments 
on similar events on different days and by 
attitudinal statements of growing satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the progress of the program; 
(4) a record of the group process^ as indicated 
by references to other members of the group 
and*^to group activities, formal or informal; and 
(51 some indication of the emotional involve- 
ment of the participants, as indicated by the 
intensity or detachment of the dictation, the 
tone of voice, the speed of dictation, and the 
personal references or impersonality of the state- 
megts. Mith regard particularly to this last .item, 
a comi^rison of the typed transcript of a diary 



statement with the audio tape. Itself, quickly 
reveals nuances of emotional involvement which 
are contained in the audio tape but missing from 
a written statement.) 

"Quickie note" information requests have a 
' number of values as evaluation devices, not the 
least of v^hich is the fact that they are not 
viewed *by the participants as "evaluation 
devices." Quickie note requests, however, reveal 
gaps in the cognitive structure of the Course, 
suggested content additions which may have 
b^en overlooked by the Course .planners, and > 
reveal, by their substance, attitudinal and other 
noncognitive responses to the program. (For 
example, a request for end-of-the Course trans- 
portation arrangements handed to the Course 
Coordinator in the, midst of a lecture suggests 
one type of participant involvement, while a 
request for a piece of background material 
identified by the reso^tirce person during that 
same session suggests quite another type of 
involvement.) 

The end-of-the Course performance con- 
tract is, as has been suggested before, a partic- 
ularly useful evaluation device in that it consti- 
tutes a clear behavioral statement that can be 
checked longitudinally to determine whether or 
not the instruction has contributed to actual 
change back home. In addition, however, the 
contract provides some indication of the cogni- 
tive impact of the Course, since the perform- ^ 
ances identified in the contract— because of the . 
language of the contract statement— stem from a* 
specific concept, learning experience, or set of 
concepts and learning experiences in the Inten- 
sive Res^dent phase of- the Course 4nd demon- 
strate what aspects of the Course have been 
transferred: to the individual's action 
orientations. 

The mail-bacK questionnaire packs a 
maximum amount of useful evaluative infor- 
mation into a minimum of questions. The first 
.and fourth questions (Was the Course responsive 
fb your needs, and What specific learning experi- 
ence would you add?)T3fovide specific insights 
into individual participant perceptions both of 



their own problems and of the Course's rele- 
vance to those individual problems. The second 
and thir(^ questions (What was the single most 
effective experience, and What was the singfe 
least effective experience?) provide mformation 
immediately useful in modifying the Course for 
gjuture presentation. The forced-choice nature of 
^^he questions helps insure both specificity and a 
clustering of responses to emphasize what really, 
seemed to work well and what rather clearly 
missed. The final question (general evaluation) 
provides participants an opportunity to explain 
or modify some of their previous answers, ^pd 
also provides a reference scale for judging the 
''intensity of favorable or unfavorable statements 
in the first four answers. ^The fact that the 
summative questionnaire is a delayed response 
provides the participants an opportunity to 
think through their answers to all five questions 
before answerin^g any of them and tends to 
minimize i nternal ^contradictions .while 
increasing effectivg responsiveness to the 
, language of each quest/on. 

Perhaps the most important and useful 
th[ng abput these devices is that they constitute 
an integrated set or battery, each device useful 
individually as described abovk, but all four 
providing considerably more than tfje-sum^of the 
parts. Certainly, the "quickie nofe" of a^given 
day compared with the diary riscol lections of 
that same day gives a two-dimensional view of 
the day's' learning experiences. A comparison of 
the responses to the summative questionnaire 
with both the "quickie notes" and the daily 
diaries provides a third dimension, in which 
lasting strengths or weaknesses are emphasized 
and some idea of the relative power of various 
events caa be estimated. Finally, the contract 
and, more specifically, the actual performance 
with relation'^to the contract, Iprovides a scale for 
judging ,the accuracy of aw the other device^ 
insofar as behavior change is concerned. - 



Sof *here 
jvi(ier^or 



^ere they are, four quick and dirty 
devicj^e^^or assessment and evaluation in 
Continuing Education. 
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" Lurking in the background, however, and 
putting it all together, is the' quickest and 
dirtiest device of all— the ubiquitous observer at 



Two professional continuing educators are 
with the group at all times during the intensive 
resident phase, from breakfast aj 7:30 in the 
morning through the afterglow which lasts until 
midnight or after, following the evening session 
that usually concludes between 9:30 and 10:00 
p.m. The staff members— the Course Chairman 
and Course Coordinator- have beenjnvolved in 
the development of the Course and understand 
thoroughly the objectives of each learning 
module as well as the objectives of the entire 
Course. 

The Chairman is the Course leader, pro- 
viding Course orientation, introducing each 
learning experience, participating substantively 
in many of the sessions, and acting as a catalyst 
in stimulating informal interaction between 
faculty and participants. 

The Coordinator has been the personal 
contact between each participant and ETS from 
the moment of the participant's first expression 
of interest in the Course. On receipt of a regis- 
tration, the Coordinator telephones the parti- 
cipant to begin to assist in the participant's 
identification of personal objectives and needs 
for the Course pt/or to arrival at Princeton. The 
Coordinator met each participant at the 



airport and has become further acquainted on 
the ride to the residential center. Finally, the 
Coordinator has processed the "quickie notes" 
and has been directly involved in every learning 
activity. - 

Because of their knowledge of both the 
Course content and the partfcipants' back- ^ 
grounds and concerns, the Course Chairman and 
Course Coordinator are' uniquely equipped to 
serve as critical observers of the learning trans- 
action and the group process. They constantly 
communicate with each other to "provide 
formative improvements in the Course as it is in 
progress, and they revieVv Independently and 
jointly all of the evaluative devices described 
above. 

As a consequence, assessment and evaKia? 
tion for ET$ intensive Resident Courses is a 
continuous and continuing 'process, and, while 
the devices being used at the present time may 
be "quick and dirty," they provide the staff 
with a great deal of useful information about 
what is going on while it is going on, and they 
also contribute extensive experiential data that 
can be used directly and effectively in the 
improvement of instruction. More sophisticated 
devices may be developed later, but, in the 
meantime, we hope you'll find this review of our 
experience provocative and helpful, and we hope 
you'll let us, $nd readers of APULT LEADER- 
SHIP, know how these and other assessment and 
evaluation strategies are working for you. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY 6f RESOURCES FOR TRAINERS IN AGING 

Ginger M. Walmsley 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Leadership Pamphlets, 810 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. Series of problem-oriented pamphlets on such topics as leading discussions, teaching adults, , 
using role playing, conducting workshops and institutes. 

Beckhard, R. How to Plan and Conduct Workshops and Conferences, New York: Association Press, 1956. A 
brief, practical and clear discussion of what. is involved in planning, staging and evaluating a short 
workshop or conference. Includes tips for working v\?ith committees. 

Bullough, Robert. Creating Instructional Materials, Columbus, Ohio: Charles^E. Merrill, 1974. A detailed 
but easily used reference on types of instructional, materials, rationale anti techniques for their use, 
and instructions on how to make them. Covers lettering, illustration, duplication, transparencies,' 
photography. 

Connelly, J. Richard. A Model for Organization and Evaluation of Short-Term Training, Paper presented at 
1974 Gerontological Sopiety meeting. This paper outlines a model for training, discusses the impact 
short-term training can have, and suggests evaluation measures for training programs. 

Davis, Robert H.; Alexander, Lawrence T; and Yelon, Stephen L. Learning System Design: An Approach to 
the Improvement of -Instruction, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974. A text developed for use by 
anyone who designs instructional programs. Covers objective-setting, learning system evaluation, task 
descriptions, principles of learning and motivation. 

Dickinson, Gary. Teaching Adults: A Handbook for Instructors. Toronto: New Press, 1973. A succinct biit 
comprehensive introduction to adult education. The book is full of information about adult . 
learning, course planning, instructional methods, and evaluation. 

Dun & Bradstreet Business Library. How to Conduct a Meeting. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1969. An^ 
excellent reference guide for planning small conferences, workshops, meetings. Full of tips and 
checklists for planning agenda, selecting a site, handling details, and involving partfcipants. 

Dutton, Donnie; Seaman, Don, and Curtis Ulmer. Understanding Group Dynamics in Adult Education, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. A helpful summary of the basic principles of 
group dynamics and effective group leadership. Includes chapters on problems with individuals and 
groups, and how to handle them. ^ 

Hare, A. Paul. Handbook of Small Group Research. New York: Free Press 1962. A basic reference on 
research findings about social interaction in small gnoups from over 1000 studies. Book is divided into 
sections on group process and structure, variables affecting interaction, and performance 
characteristics. ^ • 

Kelvin^, Chester. Materials and Methods in Adult Education, New York: Klevens Publications, 1972. A 
collection of readings on topics such as curriculum development, the instructional process, aids for ' 
learning, and staff development. A very basic reference for trainers. 
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Knowles, Malcolm S. The Modern Practice of Adult Education: Andragogy versus Pedagogy, New York: 
Association Press, 1970. A guide for thinking about and planning adult education programs. Includes 
sections on needs assessment, objectives setting, program operation and evaluation. There is also a 
chapter on helping adults to learn. i 

/ 

Kozall, Charles E. and Curtis Ulmer. In-Service Training: Philosophy, Process and Operational Techniques. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. This monograph explains how to build a staff 
development training program. Reviews the n^essary ingredients for effective training and ways to 
plan an effective program. . 

Lee, Irving. Handling Barriepi in Communication. San -Francisco, California: International Society for 
General Semantics. Guide tQ discovering, underspending and eliminating habits and practices that 
block effective communication. Intended for training directors, educators. ^ 

Lowy, Louis. Training Manual for Human Service Technicians Working with Older Persons. Boston Univer- 
sity, Schoof of Social Work, 1968. A manual to help trainers in aging design a training program for 
social service personnel. Vol. I includes sections on setting objectives, designing curriculum, selecting 
methods. Vol. II includes suggested curriculum materials. ^ 

Mager*, Robert, ^eparing Instructional Objebtives, Palo AltQ, California: Fearon, 1962. A basic, classic, 
straightforward guide on the why and how of setting specifying objectives, so you'll know where 
you're going ^d whether you get there. 

Margolis, Fred H. Trainfqg by Objectives: A Participant- Oriented Approach, Mcfier and Company, 1970. 
This training manual has been used by the Community Nutrition Institute to train trainers. 
Approach involves both participants and trainers in setting specific objectives, reaching goa* 
agreement, and evaluating the program plan. - 

Miles, Matthew B. Learning to Work in Groups: A Program Guide for Educational Leaders. New YorJ<^' 
Columbia University Press, 1959. A rich resource on program planning and working witii groups. 
Includes sections on planning and f»valuating training, training process and activities, and the trainer 
rol9. 

N,eiswender^ MaVgareT E. (Ed.) About Aging: A Catalog of Films Los Angeles, California: Ethel Percy 
Andrijs Gerontology Center, University of Southern California, 1974. A comprehensive listing of 
fWrhs and filmstrips on aging. Includes a subject index, descriptive annotations, and a listing of film 
- distributors. 

Pfeiffer, J. William and John E. Jones. A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations 
Training. (Volumes I, li. III). Iowa City, Iowa: University Associates Press, 1969-1972. Three small 
and easy tb use handbooks which describe techniques and ideas for use in leadership development. 
Awareness" eij:pansion and other types of human relations training. Each volume contains 20+ 
exercises. 

Spear, Mel. The Guide for In-Service Training for Developing Services for Older Persons. Dept. Health, 
Education and Welfare Publication No. (SRS) 73-20667, 1970. A handbook intended for staff 
^ ' development persons responsible for training public welfare staff who serve the elderly. Could be 
used for training social service workers to understand processes, problems and resources in aging ^nd 
aging services. 
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This, Leslie E. The SmatI Meeting Planner, Houston, Texas: Gulf Publishing Company, 1972. A basic 
"how-to" book for those who plan meetings, seminars, workshops, conferences, and training activi- 
ties *for less than 100 people. Especially good sections on* seating arrangements and uses of audio 
visual equipment. - ' 

United States Civil Service Commission, Bureau of Training. Visual Materials: Guidelines for Selectiqn and 
Use in Training Situations, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971. An excellent, brief, sUmmary of 
guidelines and techniques for using visult aids. Reviews types of visuals, their advantages and 
disadvantages, and criteria for selection. 

United States Civil Service Commission. Administration of Training, \J!S, Government Printing Office, 
1973. A 126 page monograph containing annotated bibliographies on aspects of training. Sections 
included are: Executive development, supervisory development, and training methods and 
techniques. ' ^ 

Weiss, Carol H. Evaluation 'ftesearcfi.: Methods of Assessing Program Effecti\?eness, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. A basic introduction to evaluation research for social programs. Deals 
vyith the (Problems of doing research in a "real-life" action setting. Includes sections on evaluation 
design and utilization of research findings. . ' 
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PUBLIC POLICY AND THE AGING: A PROGRESS REPORT* 
Deborah K. Kilmer 
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U.S. Senatfi-Speciarofommitteej^n Aging 



The Committ^ im Aging wa$ established in 
1961 -as a special conmiittee within the United 
States Senate. Our job is to keep watch overall 
issues on aging which should be of con^rn to 
the United States government. We afe hot a 
legislative committee in that we do^ot receive 
bills from the Senate floo/- and do not report 
these bills out when they are ready for floor 
action. The comniittee is a fact finding apd 
investigative unit which holds hearings, conducts 
investigations, and makes recommenda^ons on 
action to members of the Senate. There are 22 
senators from 19 states on the Committee, with 
Senator Frank Church of Idaho serving as 
Chairman. ^ 

The Senate Committee on Agj^g is one of 
seventeerf committees, of which thirteen have 
some responsibility pertaining to aging. Our 
comrjiittee believes th^t these thfrteen 
committees should aUa^ays be aware of the 
elderly perspectivp, so we try to keep them 
informed and sensitized about the needs of the 
elderly. We also assist these committees in 
drafting legislation that we think will benefit the 
elderly. 

Senator Church currently has two major 
goals for the Comm'ittee on%Aging. The first one 
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is to end poverty once and for all among the 
eldefly in this country. The second is to upgrade 
the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
program so that it giv^s the individual an income 
equal to or hopefully greater than the estab- 
lished proveily level which is now in the neigh- 
borhood of $190 per month for an individual. 
At present, the SSI program ^^ssures only $146 
for an individual ($210 for a couple). • 

As you may know, Senator Church was a 
major Senate sponsor in 1972 of legislation to 
raise Sopial Security benefits by 20%. That law 
passed. Then again last year' he suppoi^tedv ian 
1 1% increase, wfn^h was authorized in*twd( parts 
to ba awarded /ui 1974. The Senator has also 
introduced a^ mil to establish an independent 
Social Security Administration withirt the ^ 
United States governmem^his would move the 
S.S.A. from the Departmem of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and from many of what we 
feqj are political influences on the S.S.A. Thus 
far, forty -eight Senators have co-sponsored 
^Seriator Church's bill. That almost assures 
pa^^e in the Senate, but we still are not that 
optiniistio^out the House. 

A As another example of the Committee's 
«mode of operation, /refer you to the latest set 
of publications being released by the Com- 
mittee. The ser'itis of reports is titled, "Nursing^ 
Home Care in the United Statesr^ailure in 
Public f^olicy," and includes an Introductory 
Report and .nine Supporting Papers on^ sUcn 
topics as nursing home abuses, inadequate 
physician and ndrsing care, drugs, and positive % 
approaches. We are not looking for villains" 
within the nursing home industry, but we a*re ^ ^ 
looking for answers* We do acknowledge that 
Federal policies have intensified the problems 
which we now f^ce. We^^kndw that there are 
many nursing home administrators doing a- 
commendable job in spite of major difficulties, 
but we a^lso know that thre are many owners 
who are cutting corners, ^ failing to provide 
decent care, and failing to live up to government 
standards. \ 
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Senator Frank Moss from Utah'is.primarily 
responsible for this report, as he is Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on LoVig-Tprm Care. Senator 
Moss has waited until thi? report was issued, 
however, to take action on nursing home prob- 
lems. Since 1967 he has tried vigorously to 
advance legislation which would improve nursing 
home standards. After the laws vvere passed, he 
felt they were not being implemented and so has 
continued to press for their enforcement /and 
improvement. " ^ * 

Our nursing home report is focused on the 
future. It recognizes that a national health 
insurance program, of which there are many 
before the Congress, will probably be ^passed- 
during the next session. Senator Moss, as well as 
the other Committee members, want to make 
certain that the new health package is an 
improvement over the former standards of long- 
term care. Medicare, and Medicaid rather than a 
retrogression. * 

Progress Report on Congressional Action 
and the Elderly 

Let me now move on to my "state of the 
art" report about recent Congressional action on 
behalf of the elderly. To do that I must say that 
there is both good news and bad news. 

The good news is that since 1971 , the year 
'of the White House Conference on Aging, there 
has been considerable momentum j>n legislation 
affecting older Americans. For example, just this 
week Congress passed the Health Revenue 
Sharing and Health Services Act which includes 
provisions for home health services. This is the 
first time we have been able to get a home 
healtb amendmeht attached to a major bill in 
several years. / . 

The act allows for grants to 'develop and 
expand home health agencies and to train 
professionals and paraprofessionals in the arts of 
ho/ne health services. The bill now awaits 
Presidential action. 4\ . 
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This legislation also provides for a 
Committee on Mental Health of the Elderly. The 
original bill called for a Commission on Mental 
Health pf the Elderly, butt)ur amendment came 
from the Senate side. Therefore, in a confepence 
with House members we/ had to -water down* 
both the Home Health Amendment and the 
Mental Healtlji Commission amendments to get 
passage. f ' 

Also 'this year, the House of Representa- 
tives finally approved the establishment of a 
Hopse Special Committee on Aging. This 
Committee will be very similar to our Senate 
Committee, That is, it will have advocacy and 
lobby responsibilities rather than legislative 
duties. House members will staff this Committee 
and will be appdinted at the first of the yean 

The increases in Social Security benefits 
have already been mentioned. It shduld also be 
noted that within the last year we passed legisla- 
tion which created an automatic cost of living 
adjustment mechanism. This cost of living 
adjustor works so that when the Consumer Price 
Index (C.P.i.) rises above 3% thec^will be a 
similar rise in Social Security^ benefits. Thus, if 
the cost of living next year rises 7 or 8%, there 
will be an automatic Social Security increase in 
the same amount. 

Another new program implemented last 
January was the Supplemental Security Income 
program (S.S.I.), to which I referred earlier. We 
are very aware that S.S.I, hias many flaws in it — 
so aware that we devoted three full days of 
hearings to it, which is a long hearing in Congres- 
sional terms. At least S.S.I, does finally establish 
a Federal floor of income for those Social 
Securi|,y or other recipients who are not eligible 
for such benefits under retirement or pension 
prograrfis, or who have an income below $146 
(individual) or $210 (couple) per month. There 
is also a cost of living adjustor in the S.S.I, 
program similar to that described for Social 
Security. 

, The National Senior Service Corps was also 
established during 1974. The Corps will provide 
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<Qew and opportune jobs for persons hqp 55 and 
ov*^r which is especially imfiortadt these djys 
when there are so many lay-offs and shutdowns 
in. plants and companies throughout the nation. 
Older workers find it much more difficult to 
find new jobs when they are laid off. 

Under the Older Americans Act this year 
we have the highest funding level ever. I know 
that many programs stilf do not have adequate 
funds, but I think it helps to reah/e that when 
the Older Americans Act was first funded years 
ago. the amount was $30 million for the entire 
V act. Last week when we saw the final appropria- 
tions for Fiscal Year 1975, the budget amount 
was S289 million plus - some eight times more 
than the original act. So. although we are not at 
the level we would like, still we are progressing. 

Also under- the Older Americans Act this 
year we saw the extension of the Title VI 1 
Nutrition Program for the elderly. The program 
was extended and expanded for a three-year 
penod from FY 1975 to FY 1978 at increasing 
levels^of $150, S200, and $250 million. I would 
ha^'en to add that the Committee fully tecog- 
ni7(s the problem of Title VII, the fact that 
50,000 elderly around the nation have been 
pl rci^d on waiting lists for the program simply 
because the program was not funded at a high 
enough level to meet the demand. 

Another mark of progress is that the 
National Institute on Aging was signed intoHaw 
on May 31, 1974. This Institute has been vetoed 
twice before because Congress has felt that it 
would duplicate efforts already being made 
within other National Institutes of Health Insti- 
tutes. The Institute's major responsibilities will 
be bio-medical, social-economic and environ- 
mental research. N.I. A. will have an advisory 
committee consisting of twelve members who 
are to be confirmed by the Depart-ment of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the U.S. 
Senate.>^ 

Tn^ Railroad Retirement Program was 
approved during 1974 and placed on a much 
sounder financial basis. For years the Railroad 
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Retirement Program was one of the least 
beneficial to the elderly. 

In the area of housing, the Housing and 
Communis Developrr^ent Act was signed into 
law August 22. This bill provides several major 
breakthroughs for oldei> Americans, A direat 
construction loan program, of special usefulness 
to nonprofit organizations, has been 
re-established and modified. A supplement , 
program was included to help older Americans 
pay the rent. There is also a prov'nsion that 
Conifnunity Development grants, which are a 
type of special revenue sharing, can be spent for 
senibr centers. The only catch is that applicants 
for the funds must be included in the locality's 
"Needs Plan" to establish that the funds will be 
used for a center. In other words, they cannot 
wait until their county or appropriate unit of 
government is awarded funds and, then apply for 
senior center monies. Applicants must approach 
that unit of government before it applies for the 
funds, and that unit of government must specify 
in its "Needs Plan" that a certain amount of 
money will .be used' for a center. The money can 
be used for purchase, renovation, and 
alterations. 

Before you get too optimistic, I should say 
that there has also been some bad news during 
the last year. The worst naws, of course, is 
inflation. Our Committee has issued several 
bulletins lately vyarning that the elderly are 
particulaHy hard hit by cost increases for food, 
shelter, and especially health gare. In fact, we 
called in Federal Energy Office representatives 
to find out if thev had contingency plans ready 
in case older persons were squeezed by cost 
hikes on heating fuel this winter. VV^ wero 
worried by the new motto that the elderly 
would have to make a choice between heating 
and eating this winter. They won't have money 
for both. The Committee has tried to get 
emergency action on a bill which would help the 
elderly with heating costs, but to little avail so 
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Then there are the increases (?i food prices. 
Everyone knows what is happening to regula(^ 
consumers, and the problem is even more severe 
for elderly persons who pay a higher proportion 
of their incomes for meals than any other age 
group in the country. They face terrible choices: 
' To pay for the rent or the heat; to eat or buy 
the prescription drugs. Increases in Social 
Security during the last few years have definitely 
increased the elderly's consumer position in the 
marketplace, but yvhen you compare the cost of 
Ijying increases with the price increases, even the 
increased benefits can't hold thefr own. 

Several years ago, members of Congress felt 
that benefit increases might not be necessary for 
several years, but the last two years have 
certainly proved Jhem wrong. Even with the 
'*ir/o Social Securi^ increase in 1974, the 
average monthly Social Security benefit now 
stands af $181 for th? typical retired worker, 
$310 for a retired couple, and only $177 for a 
widow. The way^^hTngs are going at the super- 
markets lately, grocery bills eat up most of that 
income in one or two visits. 

\ , 

There is no easy answer to inflation, as the 
newspapers tell you every day, but there i$ one 
important matter which should receive early 
attention by the Committee and Congress. That 
* is that the present cost of livjng adjust me^ 
mechanism used to determine whether Social 
Security benefits are to be raised should be 
examined with an eye towards greater flexibility 
and responsiveness. As I mentioned earlier, the 
Congress felt that \he cost of living adjustor 
would secure the ^cial Security system for 
several .years to come. They were wrong and the 
1 1% increase allowed last yeat is already 
out-dated by inflationarystandards. 

Another problem of current concern is the 
Medicare program which still fails to provide 
important coverage, including prescription 
drugs, to the elderly. The program is entirely too 
inflexible, lacking such services as homp health 
, care. In addition* co-insurance and deductibtl^es 
keep going up in spite of Congressional 
resistance to administrative action. 



We have also run into problems getting 
adequate funding for programs which" have 
already been authorized by Congress. Most of 
your programs are fuhded under the nine titles 
of the Older Americans Act. Of those nine titles^ 
only three are sufficiently funded to be of any 
importance or benefit to the elderly. It is not so 
much that Congress is voting against the elderly, 
liut rather that they are voting against inflation 
and will continue to do -so until the problem 
diminishes. 

Then there are the problems with the 
Office of Management and Budget. The director, 
Mr. Ash, has been quoted recently as favoring 
budget decreases for Social Security and 
Medicare. How we dp this, I -don't know. The 
Administration did announce that there will be 
major cuts m both Medicare and Food Stahrtps 
programs. The Medicare cut is so drastic that 
many elderly will be paying more for their 
medical costs today than they ever paid before 
Medicare was implemented. The cost of the 
Food Stamps program will also drastically affect 
many of the elderly who do use Food Stamps. 
The Administration estimates that the cut will 
save $750 million to $1 billion dollars and affect 
93% of the Food Stamp users. 

The Administration proposal is that Food 
Stamp users vi/ould have to spend at least 30% of 
their inconig^jp buy Food Stamps. The law 
always allowed 30% but in the pdst it has been 
kept somewhere between 15 and 20%. Under 
the new proposal, an individual who is receiving 
the S.S.I, maximum of $146/month would have 
to use $44 .for food stamps. The elderly cannot 
afford to be spending 30% of their inconie on 
food and, as a result. Food Stamp use by the 
elderly would probabiv drop considerably if the 
measure goes through. \ 

There are seVeral mo^^s already in Congress 
to stop the implementattdp of the new regula- 
tions. A proposal went Spto the December 6' 
Federal Register to either put off the regulations 
or revise the Administration's proposal. 




In Conclusion 

I would like to end on a positive note by 
saying that in the last few years the Congress- 
and the entire Federal system have been more 
,and more sensitized to the needs of the elderly. 
'^One of the most remarkable and rewarding 
experiences in working with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging is knowing that people are 
becoming more aware at all levels of government 
and that state governments are increasing the 
4unds for aging programs. 

I have a special interest in educational 
programs and have been glalj to f*ind thaf* quite a 
few states now offer either reduced tuition or 
tuition-free status to persons 60 and older. For 
example, the state of Hawaii offers tuition to 
persons 60 and over, and I believe also pays the 
cost of books for the eldgrly. 

Many states have created special com- 
mittees to deal Jegislatively with the problems of 
aging. Quite a few are attempting to elevate their 
state agencies to at least division or department 
level so they will have more status within the 
state government. After all, if 10% of the state's 
population is 60 or older, they should at least 
have a department tKey can turn to which is 
especially attuned to their needs. 

by day we see the building of a new 
way of life for the elderly. The time of old age is 
seen less and less as a time of being pushed away 
of waiting for death. We are starting to refer to 
that time of life as retirement, a time you can do 
things beneficial to yourself and others. Retire- 
ment age has also become a concern in many 
states, and some are now trying to make . 
pre-retirement education available to interested 
persons. 



The Committee has also been very inter- 
ested in age discrimination. .We find that the Age 
Discrimination Act which prohibits age discrimi- 
nation against anyone between age 40 and 65 is 
an effective act for some purposes, but not for 
dthers. There is some thought now about 
amending the'Act in several ways; to cover more 
employees,, to cover discrimination over a longer 
period of the life span; and to cover age discrimi- 
nation in more areas than employment. There is 
opposition, howler, from labor because , 
unemployment is so high. They prefer to hire 
the younger workfer oyer the oJder worker. The 
issue is a difficuK One which we will have to 
tackle next year. 

Major adjustments are belong made, and we 
are sensitizing groups and individuals across the 
countPy^. But we need people like you to fill us 
in on what is needed so we can inform the 
SenatorsibWho in turn can vote for the appro- 
priate measures. So,J ask you for help — for any 
ideas you have on the programs you work with. 
Educate us so that we can educate the Congress- 
men and make sure they represent the people we 
need to serve. 
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LONG-TERM CARE FOR THE ELDERLY: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS* 

Val J. Halamandaris 



There's something about working in aging; 
once you get interested and involved in senior 
citizen problems, you get corpmitted and don't 
want to leave. I've had offers to do what I 
always thought I wanted to do— make a lot of 
money, enjoy life, move to the Riviera— but 
somehow now I would rather continue to do 
what I'm doing. 

In my work with the Senate Committee on 
Aging I read a lot of letters from people writing 
about problems of senior citizens. Pretty soon 
some patterns begin to develop and we decide 
there is a problem to look into. When we have 
isolated a problem, we start looking for solu- 
tions and developing some priorities for legis- 
ration which we might propose. That's our tool, 
our weapon. Sometimes the legislation is 
enforced and-administered well, and sometimes 
the administrative agencies don't quite get 
around to defining the law as well as you expect. 
Another part of our job is to see that they do 
enforce the law. 

Let me mention a few of the issues the 
Committee has been working on, then I'll move 
to what's happening in Long-Term Care. 

First, there is income. You all know that 
senior citizens are suffering a great deal because 
of the recent crises of energy, food shortages, 
and inflation. We hear stories all the time about 
senior citizens eating cat food; then we get 
letters from some idiot cat food manufacturer 
who says that cat food is probably a lot better 
than what they've been eating. People always 
like to see their own point of view. At any rate, 
we're pushing very hard for increases in Social 
Security benefits; minimum benefits for widows, 
broader pensions for veterans and retired civil 
service employees. We- want to keep pace with 
the cost of living and stop the decline m real, 
spendable income. 

N At the same time, we're taking a hardJQok 

at health problems. Many of us assumed thjasfi 
problems would be taken care of when we 
enacted the famous Medicare Act in 1965, right? 
Well, back in 1965, the average senior citizen 



spent $231 per capita on health costs. In 1972, 
the per capita out-of-pocket expenditure was 
$232, with Medicare paying something like 
$800-900. My point is that senior citizens are 
paying more every year for Medicare in terms of 
co-insurance, deductibles, and premiums. The 
cost of getting into the program is increasing 
while people are getting back less in return. 

Two or three years ago Medicare paid an 
average 43-44% of the average senior citizen's 
health expenditures. Two years ago it dropped 
down to 41-42%, and this year it will drop to 
38%. Imagine only 38% of the health costs 
incurred by senior citizens will be paid for by 
Medicare. Now, to me this has all the trappings 
of a broken promise. I believe that /if we say 
we're going to solve health problems, then let's 
do it. Let's not promise people something, get 
people all excited, and then let them fall on 
their face. This to me is like tantalizing a child 
with candy and then throwing it away. 

I'd like to talk briefly about several other 
probfems we've been working on— like housing. 
In the past four or five years, we've been 
working to reinstate a housing program called 
Section 202. The Nixon administration phased it 
out in 1969 because it was a direct loan 
pr|gram, which meant you could go directly to 
the^overnment and get a loan without going to 
the bank. The Nixon administration said, "This 
is putting the government in competition with 
the banks, and we don't believe the government 
should be lending money." Now, that'^a dispute 
which goes all the way back to Hamilton, But to 
make their point, they stopped this particular 
program which was a housing program for senior 
citizens. We're trying to get that started^§akv 
but with little success. 
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We can also talk about transportation, 
especially in the rural areas. Senior citizens 
really need some help, and they're not getting 
much. Then we could talk about food, nutrition, 
the current energy crises-there are a lot of 
problems that we could talk about. But let me 
now shift focus and give you a little more 
* personal insight as'^o what my job entails and 
what I've been doing the last few days. I think 
this narrative might givfe you an impression of 
what it's like to work on the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Aging and also what is happening 
now with respect to long-term care for the 
elderly. 

First, I would like to comment that 
Senator Frank E. Moss's Sub-Committee on 
Long-Term Care is responsible for overseeing the 
' nation's mlirsing home industry. Senator Moss 
has been committed since 1963 to look at 
nursing homes and he has personally visited 
more nursing homes than most nursing home 
adminristrators. He picked up the issue long 
before it Was ever a political issue because he 
cares about people and particularly the institu% 
tionali^ed elderly. 

In 1969, Senator Moss asked me to put 
\together a report on^anursing homes." It was 
Opposed to take six months ~ and we're just 
now issuing the report, one volume a month. 
Tw|p"' volumes have been released ("Nursing 
Hojne Care in the United States: Failure in - 
Public Policy" and "Supporting Paper No. 1: 
' The .Litahy of Nursing Homfe i^buses") and the 
nekt volume in th? series deals with drugs. 

Now, I wanted these reports to generate 
intense interest in .nursing homes; and they have. 
Five or si)f states have contacted Senator Moss 
and asked tb^e Committee to work with them on 
investigations of nursing homes. One of the 
states was New York, which had been putting 
intense pr^^ssure for reform on nursing homes 
'4 and the Health Department. The newspapers had 
become involved, the Health 'Department was 
involved, and we soon bec^jne aware that the 
whole problem revolved around one central 
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figure by the name oyf Dr. Bernard Bergman, Dr. 
Bernard Bergman reportedly owned a hundred ✓ 
nursing homes across the country with some 50 
in the state of New York and a corporate wealth 
of $200-300 million. We subpoenaed his barrt< 
account which placed his personal net worth at 
$24 million. ^ 

Dr. Bernard Bergman reportedly is assoc- 
iated with a gentleman named Al Schwar;tzberg, 
who is very'prominent in the State of Illinois — 
he's a builder of gigantic proportions. He, too, is 
worth "beaucoup" bucks. In Illinois we have 
some suspicions about something called ''the 
"Percy-Wilson Mortgage Foundation," In New 
York there are several banks which rumor has it 
are owned by the mob or the Mafia, and who 
fund nursing home purchasers. Several big-time 
nursing home operators are under scrutiny, by 
our Committee now. 

It seems that some people in the New York 
City Health Department contacted a guy named 
Val Halamandaris and told him that there were 
nursing homes in New York City which had 
been continuafly in violation of th^law since 
1958-69. Now', they're all owned by Dr. 
Bergman., and we've" got some ideas as to how he 
is getting away with the violations. The guy has 
incredible political influence and that's how he 
gets over it. The health inspectors are scared to 
death 'of him. They never write him up 
adversely, or if anyone else does, the report is 
just shelved, burW deleted from the files, or 
something, 

The health inspectors suggested that we 
hold a hearing in the State of New York to bring 
to light the facts about Dr. Bergman. Well, we 
>started looking at his operations and soon pieced 
together an incredible network of 100 'nursing 
homes we call the "Bergman Syndicate". We 
were able to tie in other operators with another 
100 or so nursing homes in Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts and, Florida. 
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Now, let me digress for a moment, and say 
that in one nursing home alone, whose books 
we've been through (the Towers Nursing Home), 
there is something like $2.5 million dollars 
missing on the books. We have the general 
ledgers vvhich indicate that the f#bney was paid 
out, and we have a reimbursement form from 
the State of New York which indicates that th? 
money was indeed paid to the home. It vyas paid 
to the home and then went out under various 
initials. 

Well, we started looking around for an 
explanation and decided to ask for some can- 
celled checks. Mr. Bergman, through his attor- 
neys, refused to supply us with the cancelled 
checks. First he said that the checks had been 
burned. Then, he said that they "were lost, 
unavailable. We issued our subpoena, but he 
claimed the checks were not covered by our 
request for all his books and records. So our 
next step was to go down to his friendly banker. 
The banker for his account happened to be the 
National Bank of North America, based in New 
York City right near Chase-Manhattaw. Do you 
know that some of the micro-film copies the 
bank is required by law to keep are missing? 
And that's not all. We were able to reconstruct 
what happened to $660,000 of the $Z5 million, 
and it seems it went out in amoun^ of $10,000 
or more to a^Mr. Samuel Dachowitz) Mr. Samuel 
Dachowitz wrote in his own name as payee aRid 
he wrote in the amount in his own handwriting. 

But what about the other $2,000,000 or 
so? Well, we go back to that ledger with the. 
initials. We found out through a former ntSrsing 
home employee named Cohen. Mr. Coheui;^ 
offered the following information that one 
inftial, "R.S."' probably stands for Rocco 
Scarfone. Which brought the logical question 
from me, "WHO?"-"Rocco Scarfone,/' was the 
reply. Cohen looked at me, amazed that I didn't 
ifnmediately recognize the name. I begged^him 
.to let me know who 'Mr. Scarfon.e was. He then 
told me that Mr. Scarfone was a gues^f fi/r. 
Bergman and company in this Towers Nb^ing 
Home. Now, if you're thinking of a nursing 



home in terms of what you have out here, forget 
it. It's not your South Dakota nursing home or 
r your Utah nursing home. It's nothing but a big 
huge building in New York City - maybe ten or 
twelve ^tories with a penthouse on top. 
According to Mr. Cohen, Rocco Scarfone used 
to live in the penthouse. Mr. Cohen also' said he 
had heard Mr. Scarfone complaining that he had 
lost baggage with National Airlines. Mr, Scarfone 
was cursing National with a blue streak because 
they wouldn't give it to'him. He complained the 
baggage had money in it, and he was really 
wgrking over the agent for National to get his. 
luggage. 

. Then we found out that Mr. Rocco 
Scarfone was a former policeman with the City 

af Ne'wLYQrJ<:^>i^tQund an opportunity, shall we 

say, to embrace himself with a certain under- 
world figure named Joseph Columbo. Rocco 
reportedly schooled Mr.. Columbo when the 
latter was indicted and was required to appear 
before a grand jury. Newspapers report that 
Scarfone became Columbo's bodyguard until 
Columbo was shot, Rocco Scarfone -is now in 
residence in Hollandgle, Florida, where 13 days 
ago he was served witin a subpoena signed by 
Senator Frank E, Moss. 

A very interesting story in the Village 
Vo/di, which is a nasty neyvspaper in N'ew York 
City, confirmed the fact that Rocco .Scarfone 
made numerous trips back- and forth between' 
New York City and Florida. The story suggested 
that Mr. Scarfone was a courier and that he had 
been taking large amounts of money that cafrie* 
from Bergman's nursing home operation. 

• 

Going stiH further*-, we ventured in where 
fools dare not tread and found an insurance 
company' which insured a great number ,pf 
nursing homes: I might mention here that the 
reimbursement formula ip the State ..of New 
York is.cost-plu§. Seemingly al\nost everything is 
covered, including insurance fees!,Even legal fees^ 
, are reimbursable. So^if th6 state^ Heajlh^J^ 
ment sues you, you iifre Edward Bennett 
Williams. He- charges m^ybe $45;000 to 
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represent you before a Senate committee 
chaired by Senator Moss. You in turn charge off 
that cost to the state of New York under 
Medicaid and in turn, to the taxpayers. One 
attorney has charged each of hjs 16 clients 
$35,000 per day to represent them. So far, our 
Senate committee has announced one day of 
hearings, but I will tell you that there will beat 
least three days of hearings. So, at your expense 
the attorney is getting considerably enriched, 
and the State of New York and Medicaid are 
going to pay for it. 

Other things were also included in the 
reimbursement formula until the state got nasty. 
One operator in upstate New York charged 
Medicaid for fuel for his yacht in Florida, a 
salary for his first wife, airplane trips, and 
luncheons in various restaurants across the 
Caribbean. The State of New York has finally 
clamped down and is beginning to disallow some 
of these expenses. , 

But they still pay you 10% profit, based on^ 
your equity. Equity means how much money 
you've actually got jn the building. The way to 
maximize your equity is take the nursing home 
you've got and sell it to your wifs. She in turn 
sells it back to you. With each sale, you increase 
the price. Now, what determines , your equity is 
the sale price. So, if you can sell the home back 
and forth, that drives your equity up, as 
somebody did for a $50,000 home which is now 
worth $5.7 million. The State 4>f New York 
would then be paying a profit which Is based on 
the$5l7 million. 

^ Unknown to us, the^insurance company 
that I mentioned turned out to be owned, by 
Stanley Steingut, the' Speaker of the Housq in 
the State of New York and a very prominent 
Democrat, and by Mead^Esposito, a Democrat 
and the most powerful bossyi Brooklyn. The 
heat began to get rather intense when the story 
was carried on the front page of the New York 
Times fdr two weeks, straight. In addition, 
certain officials at the Health Departijient in 
Albany provided us with some d^ailed files. 



It seems that the deputy director, the 
number two man in the Heglth Department, was 
a.guy who kept meticulous records. Every time 
someone called him on the phone, he made note 
of it. Every time someone came to see him, he 
made a note. Every time someone leaned on him 
for. a favor, he. made a note. He had a secretary 
who apparently had little time to do anything 

/else but file. But the files are a bombshell, 
implicating mbst New York politicans. Almost 
every major politician at some time has inter-" 

1 vened in these records on behalf of various 
nursing 'homes. One memo told of a meeting 
between a certain Health Department official 
and three rather prominent New Yorkers- 
Stanley Steingut; Sam Housman, a millionaire 
industrialist who was the prime campaign backer 
for Govefnor Rockefeller; and Dr. Hurd, 
Governor RockefellQr's most trusted assistant. 

What were they there for? Well its not 
entirely clear but it seems that t)r. Bergman 
wanted* permission to build some nursing horaes 
in New^ork without first getting a certificate of 
need.. Tne accepted procedure is to get a certi- 
ficate firstV but these gentlemen didn't want to 
do that. Instead, they put up the building first 
and then w4nt to the Health Department. 

This particular Health Department official, 
however, had told them politely and very 
gingerly to go fly a kite. He had some regula- 
tions to follow and he is quite precise. So Tie 
stalled them. In the long run, the facility did not 
meet the standards to be a "skilled nursing 
facility". But there is another classification for 

• homes in New York called a "health-related 
facility", which means that the institution is not 
qualified to provide any type of nursing services. 

. In actual operation, however, the lines between ■ 
the jtwo are somevyhat blurred, * 

Not willing to let the matter drop, Bergman 
and colleagues worked out another arrangement ^ 
with ^the Health Department. There is a state 
hospital in New York called the Willowbrook 
Mental Institution, which has a rather scarlet 
reputation. The arrangement w3S that patients 



be removed from Willowbrook and placed in 
Bergman's nursing home. Now, the patients to 
be moved were not just old people, because of 
the national trend to move people out of state 
hpspitals and into nursing homes (or shall we 
call them "health-related facilities"). 

A basic rationale for the moves was the 
new Supplemental Security Income program. 
For exaniple, ordinarily it would cost the State 
of Utah $600-700 a month per patient to 
provide care in a state hospital, and that cost 
comes out of.state money. But if you put the 
pati§nt in a "health-related facility*^ or whatever 
you want to call it, the cost is $146.per patient 
per month and that is paid by Federal funds. 
Therefore, /there is considerable pressure to 
move them out. 

The situation with this particular New 
York home was a special transaction, since the 
Willowbrook patients* were .young mental 



patients with a life expectancy of 20-30 years. 
The idea was that for the next 20-30 years these 
young patients would bring a reimbursement df 
perhaps $500 a month. Can you tell me a better 
investment than that? Talk about a guaranteed 
income! 

I could go on and 6n, but perhaps you have 
|n idea of what the commitjee is working on 
and what we're up against. As I look at my job, 
one parr of it involves advancing legislation, and 
the other is chopping weeds. TBfet's my analogy 
for it. I think we have to keep from kidding 
ourselves into thinking we^pao-^lve^all the 
problems. The weeds are pretty feig ones, you 
know, and they grow back as fast as you chop 
therii. You're never going to get rid of all of 
them. But at least we can try to cut them back 
and maintain some moderation. Hopefully the 
Senate Comrnittee on Aging is doing that. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GENERAL GERONTOLOGY - PUBLIC POLICY AND ACTION . 

Paul B. Davis, Gerontology Trainae ' . , , 

Roclcy Mountain Gerontdlogy Center ' - . ^ 

Atchley, Robert C, The Social Forces in Later Life: An Introduction to SOaal Gerontology. California: 
- Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1972. An introductory text for students in social gerontology. 
Bulk of the book deals with the interplay between various social and social-psychological forces-and 
the aging individual. 

Boyd, Rosamonde andT^harles G. Oakes, (Eds.,). Foundations of Practical Gerontology, South Carolina: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1973. Focuses on five major divisions Aithin the field olf geron- 
tology. Deals with sociology of aging, health of the elderly, psychological and psycniatric problems, 
economics of being old, and special programs tor the aged. , • , \> 

Burgess, Ernest, V^, (Ed.,). Aging in Western SocieTles. Illinois: The University of Chicago Press/1960. 
Deals with me economic trends of the 19th and 20th centuries; tl^ resulting changed jn 'the socio- 
economic structure of society; and the cultural* differences which have developed in countries of 
Western^urope and Great Britain. \ • - , 

Davis. Richard, (Ed.). Amng: Prospects and Issues, California: Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Senter. 
. 1973. Combines %uv approaches in dealing with problems of the aged. Articles deal with psycbo- 
logical, physiological, sociological, and social policy of the elderly. Provrdes a cross-analysis on the 
sulj>j^t of aging. ' , ^ , 



Kaplan, Jerome and Gordon J. Aldridge, (Eds.,). Social W,elfare oftfie Aging. New York: Columbi^i Univer- 
sity Press, 1962/ A C0ll§9tion of papers from the Fifth International Congress^of Gerontology. 
Subjects dealt with are institutional care, leisure-time activities, community organisation, social 
^ services, social aspects of medicine, and approac+ie^ to aging. 
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Kent, Donald, Pt, (Ed.). Researcti Planning and Action for the Elderly, New York: Behavioral Publications, 
Inc., 1972. Patt I focuses on' theory, concepts and the broad issues of social nesearch and social 
action; Part II upon research strategies and techniques; and Part III upoh case studies,- substantive 
findings, and research reports with implications for practice. « ^ 

Maddox, George L., (Ed.). The Future of Agfng and the Aged, Georgia: • S.N. P. A. .Foundation Seminar 
Books, 19,71. Considers major problems of th§y elderly from four viewpoints. Aspects and problems 
of the aged are viewed in terms of an economic, sociological, psychological, and political perspective. 

McKinney, John C, (Ed.). Aging and Social Policy, New York: Applqton-Centure-Crofts, 1966. An 
accumulation of articles that explore the generaTrelationshif^ of„the aging process and th^ aged 
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pdpu lace ^o the Social, economic, andfpolitical^ystem of the United States. . , 

Rifey, Matilda and John W. Riley, (£d^,). Aging and Society. Vol, If: Aging and the Professions, New 
York: Rjussell Sage Foundation, 1969. Articles deal with aging from the perspective of -eleven 
professional fields. Each identifies thiose fjo^dings frbm the inventory of their own profess?ons, and 
interprets ther implications of the findings both for practice and for policy making. ^ ^ . - 

U.S. Senate, Special Committee on Aging. Develqpments in "Agjng,\ 1973 and . January- fi/l arch 1974. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1974. Deals wfth major prjDblems affectmg the aged and 
suggested proposals in dealing with them. Problems discussed'^are income, pension reform,-health 
costs, nursing homes, hoysing, transportation, aged in minority groups, sfhd aged around the world. 
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.Helen Mills, Gerontology Trainee 
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Bicren, James E. and Wplford, A T. (Eds.,). Behavior, Agmg, and the Nervous SK^rem. Springfield Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas Publisher, <565. -this volume is a collection of papers originally presented and 
discussed at a Colloquium held in Cambridge in 1963. Included in the group were specialists in 
experimental psychology, physiology, anatomy, and neurobgy, 

Butler^Robert N. and Lewis, Myrna Aging and Mental Health. Saint Louis: The^C.V. Mpsby Co., 1973. 

This book/describes positive approaches to aging and mental health. Topics covered incfude: The 
^ nature and problems of old age,;^clinical evaluation, treatment, and prevention. Written in a "down 

to earth" tipproach aimed at reaching both professionals and lay persons in the field of aging. 

Felstein, Ivor. Later Life: Geriatrics, Today and Tomorrow. Baltimore Maryland* Penguin Books, 1969. A ) 
. study of th^ medical and social 'probfems of old age. D{?fines the meaning of Vgeriatriqs" and briefly 
covers medical and social aspects of working with an aged population. 

* . ' ^ , • * 

LowenUial^ F. and Zill^, Arto. (Eds.,). Colloquium^ on Ffeaith and Aging of the Population. Inter- 

- mrcrplinary Topics in Gerontology Vol. 3, Switzerland:' S, Karger AG^ 1969. This colloquium was 
h^ld ifi Semmering Austria ia'l966. It dealt largely with the interrelationship between physical and 
mental disorders of the aged. Included^sciences, social medicine and clinical research 

Pdlmore, Ercfrtian. (Ed.) Norma/ Aging II. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1974. The 
second volume of materia/ published from the Duke Loagitudinai Studies. The book continues on 
the studies and covers mat&Vfal gdthl^red from 1970 1^73. It-is an interdisciplinary research approach 
to the study o{ aging aimed at infori/liing the reader 6f the recent developments in the field. 

Rubin, Isadore. Sexual Life After Sixty, kew York/London: Basic Books, Inc., 1965. This book discusses 
the role of sex and s^x education p the life of a persop and how medical and physiological aspects of 
sex in later years are misunderstood. Although mainly a rnedical bpok it is written so ihat the lay 
V person can understand it. ' / * '* . • * 

* * v 

Shanas,^ Ethel. The hfenalth of Older People. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1962. A 
report on data gartiered in a 1957 nation wide survey on the heahh needs of the alder cifizen. Quit^ 
welUdocu>nented with statistics from the survey which allow for drawing of your 6wn conclusions. 

Shock, Nathan W. (Ed ). Aging. . .Some Social and BiJiogical Aspects. Baltimore, Maryland: the Horn- 
Shafer Company. 1960. Th^,Medicai Science section of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science organi^ed^symposium which considered the problerhs of aging .in terms of its 
broad impfiWrions for sog^ty, for the integrated organism^ for tissues and cells, and for theoretical 
formulations. The ideas^^ are looked at from a 4^tj^iscipjinary approach with the goal of 
coordinating/research on the subjea^ 

Special Corpmittee oh Ajgmg/ U.S. ^Senfite, Washingtt^n D.C.: U.S. Government Pfmting Office. Mental 
' ; Health Care and the Elderly: Short comings 'in Public Policy.. 92d Congress, 1st session, Repor^No. 
92 433, 1971. A look at the progress in theii^^ld of aging since the 1961. White House Conference on 
Aging/ Specifically looks at problems with the present system of moving elderly patients from state 
* " hp^pital systems ta' community gursing homes, ly^entifies several aneas of concern for further^ 
evaluation. o • 



Tr^ooTZ I P n ^'■''['^ Congress, 1st session, Comminee Print, 1971. 

Some ?.?p i th G«.^°"tojQg,cal Policy Institute for the Committee on Alternatives to Nursing 
lon^L^^f H K I . °" deficiencies in federallyassisted programs of treatment for 

long-term disability. Includes a proposal for a different approach to the problem. 

Home Health Services in the United States: A Working Paper on Current Status 93rd Conaress Ut 

MS°"B;ahrta:e?'p V''^- T ''''''' °" ^^^'^^ Services" nItK by 

" in Home qpJi.prT^°^ 7P°^' * ^^n^n^ary of the proceedings from a conference: 

now berolrpTn T''' ' P^P^^^ the problems of difficulties 

now being faced in the home services. 

•^"''''p/Ll^iQ?,''^ "^"^^"^ Gerontology Center, Davis, Richard H. (Ed.). Drugs and the 

an fnH.tpH I. t ^'^'7- P^^^^"^^^ to give the health care professional in the field of aging 

nrnhiPm ?" » ^'^"""^s on drugs and the.elderly. Special "attention is given to the 

problem of "serf-administration" of drugs. , • me 

University of Southern California, Andrus Gerdntology Center. Davis, F^ichard H. (Ed.). Health Services and 
tnlTT ^"^"l"- ^ "^°"°g^^Ph composed of papers presented -at a tra nTng 

MpHir.T P«^^°"^ P^o^'ding health services to the, Mexican-American elderly. Included are 

They " atTto thTMp/. ' T^"' '^'^'^^ ^°--""'ty resource as 

iney relate to the Mexican- American elderly. - . 

■ ^ . The Psychosocial Needs of the Aged: Selected Papers. 1973. This monograoh is a combina 

tXy Cemer?ife°'^ '\ Ethel ^ry Andrus Ge o^^^^^ 

eS oatien; Is l.k^H f ° "f^ communication about working with the 

efoeriy patient was asked for by the nurses in the community. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: PSYCHOLOGY - SOCIOLOGY • ECONOI^CS 

Michael Harding, Gerontology Trainee 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 



Beauvoir, Simone de. The Coming of Age. New Yprk: Putnam, 1972. De Beauvotr attempts to show the 
fate of the aged in contemporary society. She looks at old age from the view of an outsider and from 
the perspective of the aged themselves. Contains much descriptive data and lots of interesting facts. 
An interesting book, well w{itten and enjoyable to read. . ^ 

Bengston, Vern. Social Psychology of Aging. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company Inc., 1973. A look atlhe 
social psychological aspects of living as they relate to the aged in our society. The author is 
concerxied ( 1 ) with the social system and its accompanying norms and status positions, and (2) with 
"the fact that these relationships change as the individual grows older. A brief attempt is made to 
. explain the current theories of aging. ^ 

Birren, James E. The Psychology of Aging. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Kail Inc., 1964. In tWs 
book Birren is concerned with the social, psychological and physiological cnanges that occur in 
adults as they grow older and the fact that only after there is an understanding ofjh^ge changes and 
a what they mean can service^ b^ developed to meet the changing requirements of the older adult. 

Botwinick, Jack. Cognitive Processes in Maturity and Old Age. New York: Springer Publishing Company, 
1967. A book written for researchers in the field of cognition who need a source for reference and 
clarification of theoretical issues. The book focuses on the problems of cognitive functioning in later 
life, e.g. problems with memory, learning, forgetting, thinking, creativity and problem solving. 

Busse, Ewald and Eric Pfeiffer, (Eds.,). Beha\/iorand Adaptation in Late Life. Boston: Little Brown, 1969. 
A book written for those who have an interest in more than one area of gerontology. This collection 
of multidisciplinary papers in the field of aging provides some very good basic background informa- 
tion. Topics covered include retirement, health, housing, institutional care, cognitive changes, and 
^ death. 

Cowgill, Donald 0. and Lowell D. Holmes, {Eds.,). Aging and Modernization. New York: Appleton Century 
Crofts, 1972. Basically an anthropological work that looks at the processes of aging and the aged in 
various societies. The book begins with a "Theory of Aging in Cross-Cultural Perspective" and then 
shifts its focus to various aged citizens from around the world. 

Davis, Richard H., (Ed.). The Psychosocial Needs of the Ag^:- Selected Papers. University of Southern 
California, Andrus Gerontology Center, 1973. A set of papers chosen from three workshops held at 
the Andrus Gerontology Center in 1970-71 to give nurses working in the field of aging greater 
understanding of their role as it relates to the older patient and his special needs. The book has three 
main sections that include: (1) Needs (2) Changes and (3) Care of the Elderly Patient. Papers look 
not only at the hospital scene but also at the nursing home^ 
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Kreps, Juanita M., (Ed.). Lifetime Allocation of ]N or/ and Income. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. Essays in the economics/of ^^ging, including recent developments relating to 
changing work patterns; levels of income age and occupation; changing economic patterns and 
their relation to retirement benefits; leisure, its potential and allocation and attitudes towards it in a. 
work oriented society; retirement and how it can be financed. 

U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging. Protecting Older Americans Against Overpayment of Income^ 
Taxes. U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington D.O,. 1974. Stock Number 5270-02228. A 
cbed<list and set of instiWions to aid the elderly in the preparation of their tax returns. This 
checklist includes informajfion on allowable exemptions ie. Medical and Den^tal expenses, tpsurance 
premiums. Drugs and Mekjictaes^ Taxes etc. Ojher information includes tax relief measures for older 
, Americans. • , 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: LEGAL AND CONSUMER ■ HOUSIlMG • Mj^ORITIES • DEATH AND DYING - • 

Larry McClpgry, Gefontology Trajinee 

Rocky Mountain Gerontolog^j^p^nter , 

Beyer, Glen H. Hou^'ng th^ Aged in Western Countries: Programs, Dwellings, Homes, and Serf^ttd&i) 
Facilities. Ithaca, Wew York: Elsevier, 1967. A summary of how America and many European 
countries are trying to meet the housing needs of the aged. Beyer discusses possible approaches to 
meeting the prablem and w.hatsthe futwfb might offer. He concludes by suggesting 16 principles . 
which he thihks should guide any housing program. Foremost is that "Each individual should have a 
.genuine opportuntity to make old age a meaningful period of life." 

r 

Byerts, Thomas. Housing and Environment for the Elderly. Washington, D.C.: Gerontological Soceity, 

1973. The social, psychological, economic, and physical^-dimensions of housing for the elderly are ' 
examined* in papers presented at the/'Conference on Behavi^^l Research Utilization and Environ- 
mental Policy" (1971), of which Byerts was the director. 

CiS^tin, Sharon. Nobody Ever Died of Old Age. Boston: Little & Brown Co., 1972. Curtin calls this "a 
personal survey of the variety of life styles adopted by old people in America." She starts with her 
awn grandparents and goes on to talk about her experiences with other old Qeople- rich, poor, and 
in-between. Issuing a manifesto, she calls on the elderly to organize and take, control of their own 

lives. ^ - ^ . ' . 

. • •• » 

Kast^nbaum, Robert, and Aisenberg, Ruth: The Psychology of Death. New Ycirk: Springer Publishing Co., 
1972. This study of death draws on experimental, clinical and psychoanalytic theory and research. If 
" places the concept of death within a broad concept of human thought, development and feelings. 
The book is the psychologiical side of the coin to Glenn M. Vernon's Sociology of Death (Ronald, 
1970). ^ " ' ^ 

Kavanaugh, Robert E. Facing Death. Los Angeles: Nash Ptjblishing Co,, H 972. The author's observatiorgj 
and reflections about dying cover, among oth^r topics, the guilt feelings of survivors, the cost and 
meani/igof funerals and cemeteries, and the use of therapy for grievers and mourners. 

KublerRoss, Elisabeth. On Death and Dying. New Y,ork;^(yiacMillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1969.^ The book 
deals with the dying patient as a human being by refocusing the doctors, hurses, cfergy, and their 
own family's attention to wisdom and help that can be gained fj-om and giveato the dying patieoj:. 
"^It includes interviews with terminally i!l patients and suggests some therapeutic approaches. 

.. Questions and Answers on Death and Dyjng. Tvlew York: MacMillan Publishino/Co., Inc.y 



1974. This sequel to On Death and Dying consists of the most frequently asked questions and Dr. 
Kubler-Ross's answers. It deals with such subjects^ as terminal illness, accepting the end of life, 
suicide, telling the patient that he is critically iH, euthanasia, and the prolongation pf'life. 

t 

Rosow, Irving. Social Integration of the Aged. New York: Free Press, 1967. An analysis of the sbciaU 
integration of the aged as affected by various demographic factors, and as perceived by themselves. 
This was based upon a st^j^y whi«h included some 1200 elderly middle-class and working-class 
residents of several hundred apartment buildings in Cleveland. 

Townsend, Claire. Old Age: The L^a^j^Segregation. New York: Bantam Books 1971. One of the RalmiMader 
Study group reports; this one is a report of findings on nursing home conditions in America. The 
report shows that abuses are often causecf by stupidity and lack of planning more ofteVi'than by 
greed'or illegality; that i^, most homes' could follow regulations precisely and^ "still be a miserable 
death trap." 
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University of Southern California Andrus Gerontology Ceater. Housing far the Elderly, Los Angeles: 
University of Southern'California, 1973. A collection of papers on housing for the elderly, presented 
at a career development institute to provide sponsors, owners, and administrators with current 
information artd techniques for planning facilities and services in age congregate housirrg. 

Dealing with Death, Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1973. A collection of 

five papers on: Meaning of death, psychological treatment of the dying patient, suicide among the 
aged, and the problems of death for heaLth practitioners. 

^ Non-Profit Homes for the Aging, Lot Angeles: University of Southern CaHfornia, 1973. 

This monograph provides knowledge of current concepts in financing, operations, and the develop- 
ment of institutional programs of care for the aging and chronically ill in the non-profit setting. 

^ . Community Services and the Black Elderly, Los Angeles: University of Southern 

California, 1972. The purpose of the papers in this workshop was to increase participants' awareness 
of the unique experiences of the black elderly in American society. Topics include protective 
services, leisure time, physical/mental health needs and public policy implications. 

U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging. Housing for the Elderly: A Status Report 1973, Washington, . 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. A progress report on housing for ^e elderly as of 
April 1973. It noted that current methods of determining housing needs for the elderly are inadequate 
due to lack of definition'of what constitutes adequate housing. However, the report did conclude 
that there was a need for increased public housing. 

. Improving tfw Age Discriminabs^lL A Working Paper, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 

^ ment Printing Office, 1973. This paper re^ws the history and scope of the law and the court 
decisions affecting age discrimination. It ends by presenting the actions now under consideration, 
.such as increased enforcement, extended coverage to government employees, and involuntary 
retirement.^ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY EDUCATION - LEISURE - RELIGION - RETIREMENT 

Kevin Schmidt, Gerontology Trainee 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center ' 

Angel, Juvenal L. Employment Opportunities for IVIen and Women after 60, New York: World Trade 
Academy Press, distributed by Simon and Schuster, 1969. Dr. Angel gives a brief description of the 
problems and conflicts of aging and reasons why the elderlywould be better off if they continued 
working. The problems of opportunity, placement, training, and many others are examined with 
considerable advice to both senior citizens and employers concerning the advantages of employing 
the aged. 

Boyack, Virginia L. Time on Our Hands: The Problem of Leisure. Los Angeles, California: Andrus Geron- 
tology Center, University of Southern California, 1973. This book includes a series of writings 
concerning the physical, psychological, and particularly the social problems of leisure for older 
people. Boyack discusses impact of social norms and expectations whi^j^estrict the constructive use 
of leisure time and how these must be dealt with in order to make leisure "a part of life and not 
apart from life/' ' 

Carp, Frances M. Retirement. New York: Behavioral Publications, Inc., 1972. An interdisciplinary approach 
by participants at conference on the tranlAion to retirement, treating it as an irnportant but highly 
neglected phase of human development. Dr. Carp has compiled papers seeking "models" or theories 
to provide insight into and predictable basis for retirement. 

Donahue, Wilpna, Woodrow W. Hunter, Dorothy H. Coons, and Helen K. Maurice. Free Time: Challenge to 
Later Maturity. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958. A collection of papers 
V presented at the 10th Conference of *the University of Michigan on Aging. Due to the current 
technological advancements the amount of leisure time has greatly increased and has become a 
growing concern particularly with those who are inexperienced due to the burden of social norms 
and expectations in dealing with it. , ^ 

^ . f ' * 

Fish, Harriet U. Activities Program for Senior Citizens. West Nyack, N6w York: Parker Publishing 
V Company, Inc., 1971. As a guide for professionals and para-professionals this book provides 
extensive 'information and suggestions- for setting up a program of activities for senior citizens, 
special adaptations to be made for planning parties and entertainment for the elderly, and 
handicrafts and skills to be adjusted and adapted for an older age group. 

•» — . 

-ftary, Robert M. and David O.'^Moberg. The Church and the Older Person. Grand Rapids; Michigan: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1962. A survey of the meaning of reljgiofl in the lives of the 
aging. As a help to ministers, religious workers, and old,pr people it discusses the problems of aging 
and how the church can help deal with insecurity, loneliness, fear of death, etc, 

Hochschild, Arlie Russell. The Unexpected Community. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1973. This account of a community of 43 "old people" living in a small apartment building in^San 
Francisco presents a possible alternative to the devastation isolation of growing old. This book gives 
detailed descriptions of the living condjtionsr and the social -interactions of this group as well as of 
what this "unexpected" and unplanned community provided as a mutual aid socfety7 
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Kleemeier, Robert W. Aging and LeisJre. New York, New York:> Oxford University Press, 1961. A 
collection of papers on the use and source^ of free time in relation to retirement, cultural differ- 
ences, family and social influences, secondary groups, commercial entertainment and soc^tal values. 

Maxwell, Jean M. Centers for Older People, Washington, D.C.: The National Council on the Aging, Inc., 
^ 1973. An in-depth study of the philosophical, physical, social, and functional aspects of a center for 
older people. Detailed information is -provided concerning the planning, evaluation, desjgn of 
facilities, size, outdoor activity area, and safety factors all of which influence the goals and purposes 
of the building housing the-center. 
' /• ^ 

Twente, Ester E. Never too Old: The Aged in Community Life. San Francisco, California: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
1570. A study of the rural elderly, addressed particularly to local or county social workers, the book 
explores the alienation of the older person from specialized societal institutions and the need to 
establish programs which make use of the vyisdom and experience of these older individuals, 

Vickery, Florence E. Creative Programming for older Adults: A Leadership Training Guide. New York, New 
York: Association Press, 1972. This book examines recent technological and social changes; their 
effects on the physical, intellectual and emotional adjustment of |:il[eople to aging; and the role of a 
community in ameliorating adjustment problems. Vickery discusses)both what the center can do for 
the elderly arid what the elderly can do for themselves with the aid of the center. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: MIDDLE AGE 



Stephanie Belnap, Gerontology Trainee ' . 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology CSrfter 

* 

Anderson, W. Ferguson. Practical Management of the Elderfy, Western Printing Services Ltd,: Great Britain, 
^ 1971. A discussion of the "normal" attributes of the aging, providing a better understanding of the 
elderly patron of the home, 'hospital and nursing home. . ' * 

' Birren, James E., Ph.D. (Ed!). Relations of Development and Aging, Charles C. Thomas Printing 1964 
Excellent papers presented at the- 1962 Gerontojogical Societyln Miami, Florida. Areas discussed 
were biological growing-tmd aging, personality and social processes otthe elderly. , . 

Bromley, D.B. The Psychology of^Human Aging, C. Nichoiis and Co. Ltd.: Great Britain, 1969, A compre^ 
hensive work on the elderly janging from biologi^^l aspects to social and intellectual processes of 
later life. , j ^ 

Crown, Sheila M. (Ed.). Human Aging, Pebguin Books: England, T972. Readings from leading gerontology 
authors dealing with the intelligenjieC learning and memory, personality and disengagement of the 
elderly. The cognitive and personal it^processess are enlightening. ' 

Gumming, Elaine. .ferow/n^ Old, Basic Books Publishing: New York, 1961. Serious look at the process of 
disengagement in an attempt to give a theoretical definition of social and psychological aging in 
society. ' - 

Levin, Sidney, M.D. (Ed.). Psychodynamic Studies on Aging, International Universities Press Inc.: New 
York, 1967. Four papers presented for the Boston Society' for Gerontological Psychiatry dealing 
with creativity, reminiscing, dying and denial of the aged. These are creative studies ^n relationship 
to the aged. * ' 

Neugarten, Bernice L. Personality in Middle and Late Life, Atherton Press: New York, 1964. Empirical 
studies of middle age and elderly to demons;trate the differences in personality processes from 40^70 
- years^otage. Special emphasis was given io the ego qualities associated with the elderly ' 

Palmore, Erdman (Ed.). Normal Aging, Duke University Press: Durham, North Carolina, 1970. Published 
articles and papers presented at a professional gerontology meeting dealing with "normal" aging. The . 
topics ranged from medical problems, normal patterns of family, sexual behavior and positive 
attitudes toward aging and dying. An excellent compilation of studies. ' ^ 

Tallard, George A. (Ed.). Human Aging and Behavior, Academic Press Inc.: New YorJ^c, 1968. Complex 
experiments studied in theareas of psychology, related biological and social sciences, Jnciuding some 
^ *^pecial sections on social work and the gerontological college graduate. 



Williams, Richard H. Lives Through th& Years, Atherton Press: New York, "1965. Refinement of an Earlier 
study dealing with disengagement of the social aspects of aging. Positive possibilities in role and 
status changes weretliscussed in relationship to social roles. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: AGING IN LITERATURE 

Gary Kelso, per^ntology Trainee 
^ocky IVIountain G^roptt^logy Center \ 

Barley; Paul. At the Jerusalem, Atheneum^pols, 1967. (Out of print) This novel concerns the brief stay of 
Mrs. Gadney in Jerusalem^ at a home for elderly women. Eventually Mrs, Gadney breaks down and 
goes from a poor house to a mental institution. This is a sad, almost clinical account of growing old. 
It is sincere and earnest, but limited in its impact. » 

Bellow, Saul. Mr. Samm/er's Planet, Viking, 1970. The character of this novel, Mr. Sammler, is a refugee 
* from Poland, now in New York City. Mr. Sammler is attentive ta everything, appalled by nothing as 
though he were moving through another planet. This novel will most likely offend larger numbers of 
its readers with its implication of crudity. The author seems to have high intelligence in writing 
ability. A very interesting novel. " . 

BermaQt, Chaim. Diary of arj Old Man, Holt, 1967. This is a diary of the lonely life of a cantankerous 
octogenarian. .Cyril's big problems are pretty elementary: Keeping warm, eating, and controlling his 
bladder. Thfe book has solid charm and is superiljly written. Bermant appears to have intimate 
knowledge of the aging person. 

Clavel, Bernard. The^ Fruits of Winter, Cavard, 1969. Amidst World War II an aging couple attempts to live 
^ out^their final years in peace and dignity. The author is pleading for society to pay attention to the 
elderly and to help them live put their lives with dignity. This book will undoubtedly have much 
appeal toJthe reader. 



Fors^er, Margaret. The Travels of Maudie Tupstaff, Stein & Say, 196?. This is a humorous story of 
sixty-eight year old Maudie Tip', a widow who decides to leave her flat for the first time to go on a 
year's visit with her three married children. Maudie learns that living with one's qhildren can be 
rewarding and trying. The first impression left by Maudie Tip isn't very good, but somehow shev 
grows on the reader: ' * - 

Morris, Wright. Fir^ Sermon, Harper, 1971. This novel recounts ceremony of the old giving way to the new, 
A chance meetingon the highway links a hippie couple to the travels of an old man and a boy. This 
book has much^amKh and humor. The author's apparent concern is over the destiny of man. 

Nicolson,* Robert. A Flight of Steps, Knopf, 1967. In this book an elderly Scottish woman, Mrs. Ross, 
refuses to relinquish her independence to the welfare official who has taken a personal interest on 
her plight. The "Wisperers" is a sequel which continues and completes her story. To obtain the full 
appreciation of Nicolson's writings, it is recommended that both books be read. * ? ' 

Simenon, George. The Cat, Harcour,t, 1967. This book explores the relationship between an old man and 
his wife where marriage is founded on mutual hate. The author bases the novel on a psychological 
approach to fiction. This book is a must for fiction collectors. 

Stegner,' Wallace. ^11 The Little Live Things, Viking, 1967. Joe and Ruth Allston, an older . couple, 
mourning their son's deaths, cannot evade Peck, a satiric young cultist. A conflict arises when this 
bearded young cultist camps on their property. This is a moderately interesting novel/ which is 
trying to offer some insight to dealing with conflicts of parents and children. i 
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Swinnerton, Frank. Sanctuary. Doubleday, 1967. (Out of print). This book centers around a mansion in 
London where eight old ladies have banded together to frustrate the. attempts of Annie Morgan, a 
dranky martinet who has replaced the old manager. Thjs book lacks the necessary contempo- 
raneousness which the reader requires. * 

Taylor, Elizabeth. Mrs. Palfrey At ^he Claremont. Viking, 1971. Mrs. Palfrey, a^British widow, retires to a 
second class hotel where her cultural background contrasts greatly to those of the other dwellersr 
Mrs. Palfrey desperately tries to fill her timer and life with meaning. This novel is a tale of courage, 
kindness and loneliness of old age. ^ . ' 

Wilsdn, Angus. Late Call. Viking, '1965. Sylva Calvert has reluctantly retired from a. lifetime of hard work as 
a hotel manager to come and live with her widowed son, Harold, §fid his family in England. -She 
/ finds that today's England doesn't have a place for her. This is a well-written novel with much appeal 
/ to the reader. ^ . 
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SOURCES OF-FILMS ON AGJNG 

Lee White, Gerontology Trainee 
Rocky Mountain Gerjpntology Center 



Administration on Aging, 01^ D/HEW 
330 C Street S.W. / ' 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Amerijcan Foundation for the Blind 

15 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 1001 1 

American Nursing Home7\s50c". 
Film Service 
Box 7316 ^ r - 
Alexandria, Virgihia 22307 ^ 



APA/HgiCPS Film Library 
Visual Aids Service 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Centerfor Mass Communication 
Columbia UniversTfy Press 
440 West 100 Street 
l^lew Yorl^, New York 10025 

Concept Media 

1500 Adams Ave. 

Costa Mesa, California 92626 

Harvest Films, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street 
- New York, New York 10036* 

'Indiana Univer^^ity 
Audio Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

International Films Bureau 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Mrs, Marguerite Jost 

Special Materials Division— Main 

Library 

North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 76203 
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/ Mid-American Resource and Trainir>g 

Center on Aging 
* 5218 Oa\ Street 

Kansas City, Missouri* 64112 

Modern Talking Picture Sen/ice, Inc. 
1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

National Audiovisual Center 
National/Archives and Record Service 
Washington, D,C. 20409 

National Medical Audiovidual* 

Center (Annex) 
Station K 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 

Oregon Division of Continuing 

Education— Film Library 
1633 S.W. Park Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 97201 

^'^Pyramid Films 
Box 1048 ^ 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

,UCLA I^^a Center 
Instructional Media Library 
405 Hilgard Ave. * 
.Los Angeles, California 90024 

University of Michigan / 
Audiovisual Education Center 
416 Fourth Streeit § 
Ann Arb6r, Michigan 48104 

University of Southern California 
Division of Cinema— Film' Distribution 



Section 
University Park 

Los Angeles,^alifornia 90007 
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GERONTOLOGY RESOURCE DIRECTORY* 
NATIONAL ORGAJMIZATIONS AND AGENCIES IN AGING 
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ACTION - Older Americans Volunteer P?&grams ^ 
806 Connecticut Avenue; N.W. : . ^ ^ ^ 

Washington, D.Q. 20525 • ' ' C 

The Federal agency which coordinates volunteer programs such as RSVP, FGP, and Green Thumb, 
SCORE, 'ACE, VISTA, Peace Corps, and Semor Companion. 

Administration on Aging (AoA) 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, 20201 - ' 

The federal agency responsible for administering grant programs to the stgtes. It is also a central 
source of Jnformation, technical assistance, and evaluation in the area of aging programs. 

Adult Education Association ^ ' ' 

810 18th St., N.W. " 

Washington, D.C. 20t)06 ' ' 

Professional organizafTon^evoted to research, publication, and exchange of information in the field 
of adult education. 

American Association of Homes for the Aged 
374*National Press Building 

Washington, D.C. 20004 ^ 

■ V I ^ 

Members of this private non-profit organ izatioM^^ with each other and the government in trying 
to identity.and solve problems in homes for thf^ ^ 

Amentan Association of Retired Persons/National Retir^ T eachers 
Association (AARP/NRTA) 
1909 "K" St., N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Regional Representative: 

• 

Robert J. Utzinger 
Room 609 Kearns Building 

136 South Main Street ^ . * 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 
<^1) 328-0691". 

These two non-profit organizations work together to mpetthe needs of older people throughout the 
nation. They offer a wide range of publicatiDns and serWes for persons over 55. AARP has a newer 
division called AIM (Action for Independent Maturity) for persons age 50-65. 

•Assembled by Staff and trair>ees at theJ^ocky Mountain Gerontology Center, University of^tah. Winter 1975. 
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-American Geriatrics Society Jnc, . . . 

10 Columbus Circle ». 
New York, New York 10019 • 

/ 

This organization emphasj?as research anc/ publication in the mdeical aspects of aging. 

/ , 

American Nursing Home Association . 

1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, • ' ' 

Suite 6Ql^ /" . s 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

A federation of state associations of nursing homes. Publishes information on characteristics and 
sjtatusof profit and non-profit homes. % 

American Public Welfare Association . * 

1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Although not strictly devoted to problems of aging, the APWA has published teaching materials for 
training in geront-ology. 

Gerontolcrgical Society * ^ 

One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

A professional organization devoted to the research, publication, and exchange of information oh 
aging. The Society also sponsors an annual conference. 

^ray Panthers v 

3700 Chestnut St. ' V 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

National activist movement concerned with eradication "agism" discrimination based on age. The 
Panthers hold conferences and workshops, maintain.a speakers bureau, and help groups organize. 

National Association of Retired Federal Employees. 
1533 New Hampshire Ave., I^I.W. ' . 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National organization vvhich represents the interests of retired federal employees. Publishes a 
monthly magazine and offers special life, health, arid auto insurance rates. 
« . 

National Caucus on the Black Aged 

c/o National Center for Black Aged * . . ■ ^ ' 

P1725 DeSalesSt., N.W. ' ' . . 

Washington, D.C. 20036 ' 

An advocate organization working on behalf of the black elderly. Publishes a newsletter, conducts 
research, and disseminates information on aging and aged blacks. 
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National Center for Voluntary Action " - 

1735 Eye Street, N:W. . ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

A private non-profit organization concerned with promoting voluntari^sm nationally. It hefps 
committees start voluntary action centers and maintains a central data bank on voluntarism,. 

t 

National Clearinghouse on Aging - 
Administration on Aging. OHD/DHEW 

Washington, D.C. 20201 ^ ' v 

Federal office responsible for collectVg, analyzing, and disseminating information about\ging and 
aging programs. Supposed to be a national clearing house for such inforniation. 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

1511 "K" Street, N.W. ^ p 

Washington, D.C. 20005 ' / - - 

NCSC is composed of representatives of seniors' organizations throughout the'nation. Its foci are on 
education and sociaj}action. ' . 

National Council on the Aging (NCOA) 
1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

A private, non-profit corporation which serves as a central resource for information, technical 
assistance, training, planning and consultation in gerontology. 

National Senior Citizens Law Center 

1709 West Eighth Street 

Los Angeles, California 900^7 

A centr^al national resource for legal services programs serving low-income elderly; works at federal, 
state, and local levels to see that needs of low-income elderly are met. 

Senior Advocates International, Inc. 
1825 K. Street, N.W.^' 
Washington, D.C. 20006 ' 

An advocate organization which represents persons aged 50 and over. Publishes a magazine and 
offers special rates on health and auto insurance, travel programs, and drugs. 

U.S. Department of Commerce - Social and Economics 
Statistics^Administration, Bureau of the Census 
Suitland, ^Maryland 20233 ' ' 

This agency publishes the "Current Population Reports" which include population, income, 
education, housing, etc: data. » 
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U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging 
Mr. William Oriol, Staff Director. 
United States Senate Special Committee on 
G-233 Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 20510 (202)255-5364 



ing 



Subcommittees: 



Consumer In^ifests of the Elderly 
Employment arrd "Retirement Incomes 
Federal, State, and Community Services 
Health of the Elderly 
Housing for the Elderly 
Long-term Care 
Retirertient and the Individual 



/prank ChurCh, Idaho, Chairman 




Harrison A. WilMams, N.J. 
Alan Bit/e, Nev. 
Jenning^ Randolph, W. Va. 
Edmu0d S. Muskie* Maine 
Frank E. Moss, Utah 
Edward M. Kennedy, Mass. 
WaHer F. Mondale, Minn. 
Vance Hartke, Ind. 
Clairborne Pell, R.l. 
Thomas F. Eagteton, Mo. 
Lawton Chiles, Fla. 



Urban Elderly Coalition 
Alice M. Brophy, Chairman 
Mayor's Office for the Aging 
250 Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 



Hiram L. Fong, Hawaii 
Clifford P. Hansen, Wyo. 
Edward J. Gurney, F/la, 
Edward W. Brooke, Mass, 
Charles H. Percy, ill. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vt. 
J.Glenn Beall, Jr., Md. 
Pete V. Domenici, N. Mex. 
Bill Brock, Tenn. 
John V. Tunney, Calif. 



/ - 




National association of executives on aging. They meet twice a year to share information 
write oh behalf of nation's urban elderly. 



and to 



Western G^f onto logical Society 

Dr. E.P/^anford, President 1975-76 

Center )bn Aging' 

School of Social Work 

Sarr Diego State University 

S^n Diego,, California 92101 

/Hoy Vart Orman, President 1976-77 . 

•Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 
' University of Utah 

Salt Lakj^CitV/Utah 84112 
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A professional organization of ^erontologists in the Wfes^ern United States devoted to research, 
publication and dissemination of infdrmation on aging. The Society also holds annual conferences. 

Centers for Higher Education in Gerontology 



Boston University 
635 Commonwealth 
Boston, Mass. 02215 

Brandeis University / 
415 South Street ■ 
Waltham, Massachusetts 0^54 

University of Southern dalifornia 
University Park 

Los Angeles California ^OOOa • 

Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 

University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 68101 

North Texas State University 
Denton, Texas 76203 

University of Oregon (A c|:l>nsortium) 
Eugene^ HOregon 97403 



JOU ?NALS AND MAGAZIj^^ 



Adult Leadership 
Published by the Adult Education Asso( 
Monthly except July and August, $13.00/ 



^l^ennsylvania State University 
Amy^G^rdner House 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo, '63103 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York M3210 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake Citi Utah 84112 

CONSORTIUM MEMBERS: 

Brigham Youn^University 
Provo, Utah 84602 

^lauthern Utah State University 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 

Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 

Weber State College! 
Ogden, Utah 84403\ 



ation, 810 18th St., N.W. iWashingtoi^i, \d.C. 20006. , Published 
ear. 



JoTjrnal intended primarily for pi petitioner. Articles deal largely with programming for adlilt 
education. . 

\ 

Aging 

Published by Administration on Aging, \/|bshington, D.C. 20201, Available from U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Bi-monthly, $4.85/year. I 

Good general covehfge of what is ha ipening in aging throughout the country. Includes informatioji on 
programs, legislation, state and federal agjicies, gerontological publications and conferences. 
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Aging and Human Development 

Published by Greenwood Press, Inc., Periodicals Division, 51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 
06880, Quarterly, $20.00/volume or $8.00/issue. 



Special emphasis on psychological and social research of aging and the aged. 



Dynamic IVIaturity 

Published by AIM (Action for Independent Maturity), 215 Liing §each Blvd-^, Long Beach, California 
90802. Bi-monthly, $3.00/year. 



Covers topics on pre-retirement planning, specifically for persons age 50-64. 
Geriatrics 

Published by Lancet Publications, 401^ W. 65th Street, ,Minneapafis, Minnesota 55435. Monthly, 
$15.00/year. ' < * 

A medical journal which cover's recent "developments and findings in geriatric^. Also includes book 
reviews, abstracts, and information on rec0nt legislation. 

Gerontologist 

Published by the Gerontological Society, One Dupont Circle - Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20036, 
Bi monthly, $12.50/year (Students - $10|.00/year) for both Gerontologist and Journal of Gerontology/ 

Articles are to inform a wide reading public about research, practical application, trends, ^cfucation, 
and recent publications in gerontology. / 

Journal^of Gerontology 

Published by Gerontological Society, Quarterly, $26. 00/yea\ (except students). 

Oriented to scientific research articles in the areas of biology, psychology, ^ciology, and clinical 
-medicine. Includes book reviews and bibliography. 




Journal of the American Geriatrics Society 
Published by the American Geriatrics Society, Inc., 10 Columbus Circle,yNew York, New York, 10019. 
Monthly, $18.00/year. / 

/ 

A medical journal of current developments and research in the yffeld of health care for the aged. Also 
includes abstracts and listing of new publications. 

lyiodern Maturity ^ 

Published by AARP, 1909 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20DO6, Bi-monthly, $2.00/year. 
Covers national events, local AARP activities, topics cff general interest to older people. 

NEW^TTERS / 

AARP News Bulletin 

Published by AARP, 1909 K Street, jJ.W., Wd/iington, D.C. 20006, Monthly except August, $2.00/year. 
Covers local AARP activities^ nationaj^developmentsf'general interest articles. ^ 



t/.5. Government Organization Manual 
Published by U.S. Government Printing Office Annual, $3.00 

Outlines the current organization, authority, function, and personnel of 'governmental agencies. 

U.S. G over nni&nt Printing Office - l\/lonthly Catalog 

Published by'.U.S. Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
Monthly, $7.do/year. 

Puts out a monthly catalog on all government publication, including those of House and Senate 
Committees. - 
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pie Senior Citiz^ News 

yPublished by/he National Council of Seriior Citizens, 1511 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, ^ 
/ Monthly, $^0/year for individual, non-member subscriptions. \^ 

Provides information on national legislation and happenings of concern to the elderly. 

U-S". Senate Special Committee on Aging Memorandum 

Published by U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging, G-233, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510, Several times monthly, no charge. 

Supplements hearings and studies of the pommittee to give up-to-date information on legislation and 
programs. ^ 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Resources for the Agi/ig: An Action Handbook 

Published by NCOA, 1828 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, Prepared for OEO. Second edition, 
1969. 

Designed to guide communities and individuals in their efforts at helping the aged poor. Techniques of » 
utilizing federal programs, voluntary agencies, foundations and tVusts are covered. 

The Federal Register 

Published by the Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and Records Service,* General Services 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20408, DaNy (Tuesday - Saturday), $25.00/year or $2.50/month. 

The OFR is required to publish all federal documents which would affect or be of general interest to 
the public. This includes documents on authority, rules and regulations governing federal programs. 



STATISJICAL PROFILE OF PERSONS AGE 65 AND OVER: NATIONAL* 

I. DEMOGRAPHIC 0 ATA 

Numbers: 

/ 

As of mid-1972 some 21 million persons 65 and over made up 10% of the total population - every 
tenth American. 

Between 1960 and 1970 older Americans increased in numbers by 21% compared with 18% for the 
under-65 population. 

Each day approximately four thousand Americans officially become "aged" by celebrating their 65th 
birthday. 

Sex and Marital: 

Most older persons are women - 12.5 million compared with 8.8 million men. ^ 

(1). Between ages 65 and 75 there are 130 women per 100 men. 
"(2) After age 75 there are 166 women per 100 men. ^ 
(3) The average for the total 65+ population is 142 women per 100 men. 

Most older men are married while most older women are widows. There are almost (four times) 3s many 
widows as widowers. ♦ 

Residence: 

Seven out of, ten older persons live in family settings. One fourth live either alone or with 
non-relatives. Only 5% are in institutions. 

64% of older persons live in metropolitan areas, typically the central city. 

New York, California, and Pennsylvania account for just over 1/4 of the older population. Adding 
Florida, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Michigan allows us to account for just over 50%. 

Life Expectancy: 

At age 65^he average male can expect to live another 13.2 years - the average woman 16.9 years. 



•The term "older person" in this profile refers to persons aged 65 and over. It wouW bfe better if the term referred to age 60 and over, since 
Titles III and VII of the Older Americans Act define an older person as 60+, but U.'S. Census figures for the 60+ population are not yet readily 
available. Prof rie was assembled by Staff and trainees at the Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center, University of Utah. 
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Life expectancy has increased greatly in the last thirty years: • 

Estimated average number of years of life remaining: 
^ ' At Birth At 45 At 65' 



192SP-31 

(men and women) 

1971 

(men and women) 

(men) 

(women) 



59.2 



71.0 
67,4 
74.8 



25.8 



30.3 
27.4 
33.2 



12.2 



15.1 
13.2 
16.9 



Race: 



Age distribution by racial origin (percen^as of July 1973 



Under 45 
45-64 
65 plus 



All Races 

69.4% 
^20.5 
10,1 
(100.0%) 



White 

68,3% 
21.1 
*10.6 

(100.0%) 



Blacl< 

76.6% 
16.3 
7.1 
(100.0%) 



Other 

78.8% 
15.0 
6.2 
(100,0%) 
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II. HEALTH 

81% of the ag^d get along well on their own, even though 66% have one or more chronic conditions, 
diseases or impiiirments. 

Older persons see doctors 50% more often (6.7 visits per year), have twice as many hospftal visits that 
last twice as lon^, and spend times as much on medical costs than da younger individuals. 

The average older American in Fiscal Year 1973 spent $1,052 for health care in comparison with $300 
for the individual under 65. 

Medicare covers only 40.3% of health care costs for the aged. 

25% of all prescriptions go to the aged who make up only 10% of the population. 

III. INCOME 

Older persons have |ess than half the income of their younger counterparts; but they also tend to own 
more and owe less than persons under 65. 

Nearly 1/3 of all 4ged households had less than $4,000 income in 1973 - that is less than $80 per 
week. ' I . . 
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About 1/5 of the elderly live in households with iicomes below the official poverty threshold ($2,130 * 
for an individual 65+; $2,690 for two person fami y whose head is 65+) 

The poverty rate among the aged minorities is twice that of whites. 

Although the total number of poor is decreasing, |he aged poor form a slowly increasing proportion of 
the population, /' 

1/4 of elderly couples and 2/5 of elderly individuals depended almost entirely upon Social Security 
benefits for their support in 1967. ^ 

Food, housing, transportation, and medical care account for the bulk of expendihjres for most older 
Americans. Typically, $4 out of every $5 goes for these four essential items. 

IV. HOUSIIMG 

There is little good current information on housing and the elderly. However, according to the 1960 
Census, 30% of all households headed by persons 65+ had housing that was dilapidated, deteriorated 
and/or lacking facilities, such as plumbing and electricity. 

2/3 own their own homes and 80% of those are free of mortgage but the cost in time and energy for 
property taxes, upkeep and repair, makes continued ownership increasirTg,ly difficult. 

, 36% of the average older person's budget^ goes to pay for housing costs - their biggest budget item. 

400,000 to 500,000 living units eould be sold to the aged annually if specifically designed for their 
needs. This number could jump to 800,000 if subsidies were available^ 

V. EMPLOYMENT 

In 1972 about 16% of persons 65+ were in the labor force with concentrations in the following 
categories: (1 ) part-time; (2) agriculture; and (3) self-employmenf? 

Under current Social Security guidelines, the retired worker is penalized for working after earning 
$2,400 per year - benefits are reduced by $1.00 for every $2.00 earned above $2,400. 

VI. EDUCATION - " 

As of 1972, more than 20% of the older population was functionally illiterate, having had no 
schooling or less than fiv^e years; 50% had not completed eight years of elementary education, 8% were 
college graduates. 

SOURCES " 

Development in Aging: 1973 and January-March 197^. Also, Developments in Aging: 1970. U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging. Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Halamandaris, VaL Associate Counsel, U.S. Senate Special Committee on^Aging, G-233 Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Weg, Ruth. Handout used at University of Southern California, Summer lyM. Dr. Weg is a Professor at the 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION 



Symposia for Trainers in Aging 
. December 12-14, 1974 
January. 16-17, 1975 
Education for Aging: A Life-Span Approach 
June 21, 1975 



\ 



Introduction and Project Goals 

The Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 
was one of ten regional gerontology centers 
funded By the Admiqisyation on Aging to 
conduct symposia for faculty and trainers who 
vwould be offering courses or short-term training 
in agingj The symposia were intendedjprim^rify 
for those who would be implementing and/or 
coordinating programs under Title IV-A^ 
training contracts from their state offices on 
aging. 

The purpose of the symposia • was to 
increase trainers' knowledge of geronto[ogy. 
Older Americans legislation, and short-term 
training techniques. Resource perso"ns were to 
includk^ Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 
(R.M.G.C.) staff, representatives from the 
"Administration on Agii^g a^^^he Senate Special 
Committee on Aging, and^n^ consultants as 
needed. ' ^ \ 

* Under»the initial grant, two symposia were 
to be conducted around the topics mentioned. 
These two sessions were held on December 
12-14, 1974 and January 16-17, 1975 (identical 
sessions). There were enough funds then rertlain- 
ing to hold one more workshop on June 21, 
1975, which was entitled "Education for Aging'/ 



The RMGC Symposia Coordinator felt that 
the project's intent could best be achieved by 
combining a variety of topHcs and methods so 
that for each segment of the workshop partici- 
pants would be examining both contept arad 
process for possible use in their own programs. 



^"Symposia for Facultv- and Others Conducting Courses rri 
Aging." Grant ^No. 90- A'296/01 . Administration on Aging, 
OHD/DHEW, Washington, D.C. 



Ref^s t9 Title IV of the pider Annericans Act which calls 
for training of persons in aging. 



Since the sessions were to be only 2-214 days* 
long, it was recognized that skill development- 
was 'not an appropriate goal for the workshops^ 
and the focus must be on increasing the aware- 
ness of ideas, tecfhniqu^s and resources which 
might be of futureKalue to participants in their 
training efforts. 

It was expected J that as a result of the 
Symposia participants would have: 

1 . Inlcreased their 
understaRding of 
plan\ning and im{ 
term Vaining; 



knowledge and 
techniques for 
dementing short-, ^ 



2, Increased their knowledge and 
^understanding of selected problems 

] facing the elderly, and 'legislative 
action passed or needed' to deal 
with these problems (to include the 
I . Title IV-A trailing provisions pf 
the Older Americans Act); 

3. Increased their awareness of 
materials, content, and resources in 

^ ger9ntology. ' ^ 

Planning the Symposia 

A. Agenda ^ 

In order to Identify specific consent for the 
>^orkshops, telephone interviews w^e held with 

<he::|directors or .tralm^g coordinators of the 

st^^' offices on aging,\nd a Pre- Registration 
>JMeeds. Assessment (See Apj^entix IJ) was §ent to 
M;persb<is identified by HEW Region VIM state 
omces^xq^ as having curfjpnt or potential 
resptonsi^MtyMor draining in a^mg. The needs 
asses'smertf^as lltnlted by the fact that most of 
the states did not have their training plans fi^Uy 
developed and did noN know who might b^ 
offering courses or trainifl^^ence, a moist basic 
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^program planning function, the identifipation : 
and survey of potential audience, could not be 
done thoroughly. 

However, based on existing grant guidelines 
and available information, the Symposia agenda 
was designed to include the following: (See 
Appendix I for complete agenda): 

Planning and Implementing Short-Term Training 
A Model for Short:Term Training 

R. Connelly, 
Oregon State University 
^ - - D. Hansen 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology 
Center 

. . . Needs Assessment/Objbctives Batting 

Phil Robinson 

Brigham Young University 

... Evaluatfon Te^diniques * ^ • ^ 

Connelly and Hajjsen ' f \ 

. . . Role Play in Short-Term Training 

S. Reese ^ \ . 

University of Utah 

. J 

Perspectives on Older Americans Legislation 
... Public Policy and the Aging, 

D. Kilmer 

IJ.S.. Senate Committee on Aging 
. . . Long^^Term Care 

V. Halamandaris 

U.S. Senate Committee^'on Aging 

Special Issues in Aginq 

. . . Planning Pre-Retirement Programs 

G. Marsh 

Roc ky Mo untain Gerontology Center 




. . . Community Resource Development 

. Van Orman • ~. '"^X 
^ Rotky Mountain Gerontology Center 

. . . Advocacy and the Elderjy 

M.White 

Rocky Mountain Gerx)ntology Center 

. . . Legal Problems and the Elderly ^ . 

. L. Fcankel . • 
University of Utah 

... / ' ' 

... Ijitroductions to Gerontology , * 

' • M. White and D. Hansen 

,^^^cky, Mountain Gerontofbgy Center. 

Materi^s and Media Fair - The . best in ; ^ 
gerontology. 

RMGC Sjtudent Trainees 

B. Site and Ddtes , - 



After some debate on whether or not the 
Symposia should be held in two different loca- 
tions so that participants would not have to 
travel a great distance, the RMGC staff decided 
that since the workshop would involve a 
comprehensive materials display, large amounts 
of training materials, a reception, lunch, and 
several other informal activities, the objectives 
of the Symposia could best be met by holding 
both sessions in Salt Lake City. oA conference 
site was selected (Hotef* Utah Motor Inh) which* 
combined excell ent J a^ilities with proximity to 
central downtown sites. All participants received 
brochures on thing to do and places to eat.^ 

The dates of December 12-14 and. January 
16-17 vOere selected as the best availabfis times 
which -could be arranged to fit everyone's 
crowded schedule. The December Symposium 
wcfs 272 days long, the last half day being a 
Saturday. Based on evaluations of that session, 
the January Symposium was shortened to 'a 
more intensive 2-day ^workshop which ended 
Friday evening. ^ 
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As provitled in the grant, RMGC paid travel 
and per d|em expenses of persons approved by 
their state as being current or potential Title, 
ly-A trainers. The Sympo'sia were open to other 
interested persons on a spdce-available basis with 
jthe understanding that they would have to pay 
their own expenses. Two, participants attended 
on thoser terms^ Jmcludiftg ope from Oregon and 
one from California. 

C. Trg[FRirig Materials 

ft 

The Center was responsible under the 
Symposia grant for. developing a set of training 
materials which would help participants vj\th 
their program .planning. The Symposia cordi- 
naitor decicfed that these materials should be 
supplemental and referential in nature to expand 
the scope of information ' which could be 
covered in such a short- session. 

Participants, first received a set of pre- 
workshop articles which they were" to read 
before the session so that everyone would have 
one common starting point. 

Included in the pra-Symposia mailing were: 

t. Tentative Symposia Agenda and 
statement of objectives. 

2. "The Unique Aspects of ShOrt-term 
Teaching: Aow to T6ach the 
/How-to's' to the Doers." By Lois 
G. Swack. From Journal of 
Edupation for Social Work, 10(1), 
1974. 

'3% "Image of Elderly Inaccurate" 
i Harris Poll about elderly). From 
Salt Lake Tribune,- October 4^ 
1974. 

4. "Priorities • for Aged Seem in 
Jeopardy." By Bernard E. Nash. 
From AARP News Bulletin, 
October 1974. 

5. ''The New Older Americans Act" 
^ by U.S.' Senate Special Committee 

on Aging. Fronr) Developnrents in 
Aging: 1973 and January-March , 
1974. Chapter VII. 



^ 



At the Symposia, participants received a 
training manual and several publications: 

1 . Training Manual Contents 

(a) . Resources in Gerontology 

Directory of Organizations 
V and Publications 

Films on Aging 

Gerontology Bibliographies 

Demographic Profiles 
I/' 

(b) . Resources in Short-Term Training 

Bibliography 
I Program Planning Tool Kit 

^ Planning Educational Conferences 

Assessment and Evaluation in 
Continuing Education 
Simulation Games 
' Helping Adults to Learn 

2. Publications 

{aYt Developments in Aging: 1973 
and January - Marcti 1974, U.S„v - 
Senate Special Committee on^' 
Aging 

( b ) . O Ider Americans Compre- 
hensive Services Amendements 
* of 1973. U.S. Senate Special 
Committee onj^^ging 

f • 

,A number of bibliographies, articles and 
brochures were also available at the Materials 
and Media Fair held on Thursday^ night of each 
session. 

■n 

D. Student Research Assistant Component 

The Symposia grant provided for the hiring 
.of student research '^assistants to help with 
materials development ^and wprkshop implemen- 
tation. This provision allovWd trainees tp be 
directly mvolved with an actual program and to 
contribute materially to its content Ten 
research assistants were hired ta: 
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1. Develop the gerontology bibliog- 
raphies. 

2. Organize and host the Materials and 
^Media Fair. 

Jr. ■ 

3. Organize and host the Thursday 
evening reception. * 

4. Assist with workshop details such 
as recording, note- taking, setting up 
equipment. 

5. Assist with compilation of 
Symposia evaluations. 

Results 

A. Participants, Pr^ram and Materials 

The Symposia for Trainers in Aging wer^ 
attended by 77 persons from all six states in 
HfW Region VIII as well as one person from 
Oregon and one from California. Twenty-three 
attended the December Symposium, and 54 
attended the January session. Level of education 
and experience, plus current organizational 
affiliation, are shown *in the tally below. (See 
Appendix IV for the lists of participants). 



Level of Education 
Bachelors or less 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Total 


5 


15 


20 


Post-Bachelors to 


11 


24 


35 


Masters 








P^.D. 


5 


12 


17 


Other 


2 


3 


5 


T6ials 


23 


54 


77 



were looking forward /to the Symposia ''to a 
great extent" (4.1 a\/erage on a 5-point/ating) 
and that their objectives in attendin^were to 
increase their knowledge about | short-term 
training and gerontology. It seemedl therefore, 
that in general participant objectivet paralleled 
, the stated program' objectives, which might 
suggest that workshop objectives were respon- 
sive to needs in the region, or that pre-workshop 
publicity jfir&s thorough and clear enough to 
attract only those with interest in stated work- 
shopv content. At any rate, feyv participants 
attended the sessions expecting content not on 
the program'. 

The agenda was presented largely as 
written, with some minor shifts in response to 
participant interests and with some adjustments 
from December to January. The changes made 
in the January agenda were primarily ones qf 
tightening up the slack times and eliminating 
repetitious sections. Content remained the same 
and method seemed to vary enough, especially 
at the January Symposium, so that participants 
remained involved and interested. 

Facilities were excellent, which contributed 
greatly to the Symposia's success. Meeting areas 
were comfortable, well-lighted, well-equipped, 
acoustically good, and secluded from distrac-v 
tions. Hotel staff were outstanding in their ) 
cooperativeness and attention to detail. These/ 
points are mentioned to stress that physical 
facility is cruciaf to a good program. Skimping 
on environment only creates an unnecessary 
barrier to good training. 



2. Years Experience in Aging 



December 

January 

Total 



2.85 years average 
2.1 years average 
2.3 years average 



3. C^^rent Organizational Affiliation 

^ College or university 
State or local program 

on aging 
Other 

Totals 



On the pre-sessiorj questionnaji^ (See 
Appendix II), participants reported that they 



Dec. 


Jan. 


Total 


15 


29 


44 


6 


15 


21 


2 


10 


12 


23 


54 


77 



Interaction of participants was high due to 
several factors, most of which can be and w^re 
planned for: 

1. Participants' interest in Symposia 
content. 

2. Participants staying in same 
lodging. 

3. Trainers' concern that participant 
comments and questions be integral • 
to the sessions. 
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4. Multiple opportunities for informal 
interaction: 

a. Daily pre-session coffee and rolls 
time (cost covered by 
participant-paid special Inci- 
dental Fee) 

• / 

b. Morning and afternoon breaks. 

c. Group lunch at nutrition site. 

d. Wednesday evening informal 
get-together and rap session on 
Basic Gerontology. 



e. 



f. 



Thursday evening reception and 
display. 

Friday evening buffet at 
University of Utah (January 
session). . 



The 



training materials were extremely 
' weH-Veceived,' with numerous compliments on 
tbeir usefulness and many requests for extra 
copies. AMGC also received requests for the 
fnaterials after the Symposia. 

, A high point of both Symposia was the 
Materials and Media Fair organized and hosted 
by the RMGC trarnees. Trainees compiled anno- 
tated bibliographies on the major" topics in 
gerontolpgy - and- also on film resources for 
gerohtologicah material - (Included in this 
volume). StudentS'^then .o.rganized the collection 
and showing of representative books, journals, 
simulations, and films in the field of aging. One 
trainee organized a display on organizations and 
their activities in aging. 

[Participants, many of whom were very new 
to the field, thereby had an opportunity to 
become familiar with the range of materials 
available. Guest speaker Dr. Howard McClusky 
said the Fair was one of tbe most comprehensive 
displays he had seen. The Center has since 
received numerous requests about materials and^ 
media, especially about the film "Peege" which 
was shown. 



B. Participant Evaluations 

Pre- and post-session surveys were done at 
both Symposia (See Appendix 1 1 1). •^Participants 
also filled out a daily evaluation to give trainers 
on-going feedback. Another evaluation device 
used was the "Speed Note", an idea taken from 
Alford as described in his article on "Assessment 
and Evaluation." 

The SpeedJ^lote is a BVa x 8" self-carbon 
duplicate shee#bn which participants are asked 
to write down any sugges;tions, crFticisms or 
requests that occur to them through tKe session. 
The Speed Note provide^ immediate feedback 
on details that might not be included in the 
other evaluations. The Speed Note was of great 
help in resolving mini-crises and is highly recom- 
mended for workshop use, especially with large 
groups. 

The questionnaire and evaluation forms 
were structured primarily around a 5-point 
rating scale defined as: 

5 = To a.yery great extent 
4 = To a great extent 
'3 = To some extent 
2 = To a little extent 
1 = To a very little extent 

The return rate on the assessment device 
was 99% on the first day's Background Survey, 
and 86% on the final day's Evaluation, A more 
complete breakdowa session follows: 



No. Attending Symposia 
No. Returning Pre-Session 
Background Survey 
(first day) 
No. Returning Final 
Evaluation 
(lasttiay) 



Dec. 
23 

22 



Jan. 
54 

54 



Total 
77 

76 (99%) 



15 (68%) 51 (94%) 66 (86%) 
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I*artjcipants reported that their persq^nal 
objectives in attending the Symposia had bfeen 
met at close to the "gre^t extent" level (average,'* 
rating « 3.8 out of 5). They also felt they would 



be able to Use Symposia 
extent" (AVerage rating 



information "to a great 
- 3.8 outj^ 5). They 



saw the workshop's objectives as Being clearly 
stated (3.7) and ^argely rnet (3.8). Respondents 
felt that as a result of thfce Symposia they would 
be more effective as triers "to a great extent" 
(Average rating 3.9 out of 5). The ratings by 
session areJL 



Dec. 



Sprticipant objectives met^ 
sef ul ness of Symposia • 
,Extsnt to which objective^ 
' . clear \ " ! 
/Extent tp;whic^h objectiv^ 
. \ 
tjctent ,to which Symposia 
' ivill ihjlp In being morej 
* Effective trainer 



3ik 3.9 



Jan. 


Total 


3.8 


3^ 


3.7 


3^ 




3.7 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


3.9 



Metbpcii speakers and th^M'aterials Fair 
were ratel^ o^e^'a" as being useful "to a great 
exteVit" (Ayjer^dge rating ranged 3,p-4.1 out of 5), 
with Vatingajas follows: 

l\ ' 

Effectivan&ss of methods ^ 3.7 
Houifu I rvesk of speakers 4.3 
Use\ulndss qf Materials ft ait . 3.9 

[\ f 

heiy measures whi^h are probably of 
(terest are the Before-and-After ratings 
rough way (indicate whether any 
place as a r^suft of the Symposia. 

both seslsfpf*is on all three pre- 
ures indicate^substantial gain. 



Jan. 

3.6 
3.9 
4.1 



Total 

3.6 
4.0 
4.1 



greatest i 
which in 
change too 
Self-ratings 
and post 



Particip 
Symposia th 
training, sho 
materials incre 
are: \ 



felt thatl^s a result of the 
knowledg^^ about Title IV- A 
|rm train ino;^ gnd gerontology 
The befWe ^nd after scores 
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1. Understand Vole^/re' 
o'f Title IV-Atralner 



2. Aware of techMques foi 
and implementr^g short 
training 



Aware of materlat\in 
gerontology 



ibilities 



Mr 



2.7 



2.6 



Post- 
Session 

3.6 



4.0 



Change 



Up 1.1 



Up 1.3 
Up 13 



On all three measures participants reported 
at least a one-point (on a scale of five) increase 
, in their awareness, which stronjjly suggests that 
the Symposia fulfilled their pur^pose. / 

The overall evaluation for the Symposia 
was 4.1 on the following five-point scale 
f (developed by Alan Knox, University/ j)f 
/ Illinois): 



... ■ / ., 

Really outstanding 
Vary Satisfactory 
Average / \ 
Just Acceptable 
Neecis Improvement 

pllow-Ub Evaluation 



/ ^ 



/ 



Sint^ the ^rant did not expire until June 
30, 19m th^e was time to do a six-month 
follow-up survey to assess the longer-term 
impact of the Synrjposra (See Appendix III for 
the follow-up instrument). Of the 77 surveys 
sent out, 42 were returned (55% response). 

In general, the follow-up showed a slight 
drop in ratings. Of the ten follow-up rating 
changes, eight were negative or lower and two 
were positive or higher. Average change was ;.2 

The largest drops were on measures that 
had to (Jp with the usefulness of techniques or 
materials for training. Comments made it clear, 
however, that many of the lower ratings were a 
function of participants not havinjg had respon- 
sibility for Title IV-A training subsequent to the 
Sympdsia. Many respondents still felt the work- 
shop a valuable experience, but they had 
simpi/ not had the occasion to use the 
knowledge. 

'A summary of evaluation and follow-up 
ratings is given below (same 1-5 rating scale 
used): 
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rost-oymposia 


Six-Month 






^, 


Evaluation 


Follow-Up 


unange 


1. 


Participant objectives met 


3.8 


3.5 


Dowrt .3 


2. 


UsefulnessTof Symposia 


3.8 


3.1 


Dowrt .7 


3. 


Effectiveness of methods 


3.6 


3.7 


Up ; .1 


4. 


Helpfulness of speakers 


4.0 


3.9 


Dowh .1 


5. 


Usefulness of Materials Fair 


4,1 


3.7 


DoWn .4 


6. 


Effectiveness as a trainer increased 


3,9 


3.3 


DoWn .6 


7. 


Understand roles/responsibilities of 






Dovi/n .2 




Title IV-A trainer 


3.6 


3.4 


8. 


Aware of techniques in short-term training 


4.0- 


3.7 


Down .3 


9. 


Aware of materials In gerontology ^ 


3.9 


4.1 . 


Up .2 


10. 


Overall evaluation ^ 


4.1 


3.9 


Down .2 



/ 

D. Summary ♦ Were Objectives Met? 

Seventy-seven educators and aging services 
staff attended two Symposia for Trainers in 
Aging, the purpose of which was to increase 
knowledge atuawt short-term training techinques, 
Older Americans legislation (with attention to' 
the Title IV-A training provisions), and selected 
topics and materials in aging. According to self 
* ratings by participants on these t^ee objectives, 
knowledge and awareness were increased by at 
least one rating point (on a 5-pojnt sCale) for all 
three measures. A six-month fdlhow-up. evalua- 
tion revealed slight drops in the ratings, but 
generally the same results hfeld. 



^From v\)^itten and verbal feedback, it 
appears that the Symposia were of interest. and 
value to most participants* The question raised 
by the follow-up evaluation, however, is to what 
extent the Symposia were subsequently relevant 
to back: home responsibilities, since"^ many 
respondents reported they had riot had the 
opportunity to do muoh training. Perhaps states 
are not involving Symposra participants in their 
training programs to the' extent anticipated, or 
perhaps staff development is taking other direc- 
tions. 

If those attending the Symposia are not in 
^fact involved^ln back-home training, then the, 
Synnposia may have been premature (since most 
states did not have their training plans entirely 
developed^ or else participant*recruitment was 
misdirected. 



In order to correct for this possibility and 
to assure a continuing supply of well-trained 



trainers, it is recommended that a progression of 
sessions, similar to the Symposia^ be defSigned 
specifically^ for: (1) Persons who are nevv ta 
'aging and/or short-term training (v/hich has its 
own unique' possibilities and problems) but who 
have specjfic <^training responsibilities in those 
areas; and |2) professionals already m aging who 
need to become more sophisticated in cei^tain 
areas of gerontology and program planning. ^ 

The Symposia workshops conductedl by 
RMGC in December 1974 and January 1975 
might serve as models for the Beginning Trainers 
Mn Aging series, while a set of more sophisticajfed 
and focused sessions would be planned for those 
who needed to enrich their basic knowledge. 

Education for Aging: A Life-Span Approach 
Workshop (June 21, 1975) \ 

Since there were some monies left afte 
coDd*!i€ting the sessions required under the gran^ 
contract, RMGC, with approval of the Admins 
istration on Aging, decided to hold^a third^ 
sessidn. This workshop was held in -conjunction 
with the Center's Summer Gerontology Work- 
shops so that others would have a chafrice to 
meet and learn from experts brought in fofthe 
third Symposia program. - - 

After considerajple discussion and review of 
previous evaluations, the RMGC director and 
Symposia Coordinator selected the topic of 
"Educajion for Aging: A Li^e-Span Approach. 
The rationale for this choice was thdt education 
and training for aging need to be examined in a^ 
much broader framework than simply staf^ 
development if the probelms of age hr^ 
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ultimately^ to be ameliorated. Therefore, a 
one-day yworkshop was planned for Symposia 
particioants and other interested students, 
professionals and citizens. 

The session's purpose was to examine goals, 
roles^, and, strategies which various institutions 
Height take to prepare people of all ages for 
growing/old and, indirectly, for working with 
the elderly. 

|/n cooperation with Dr. Sue Harry of the 
University of Utah's Department of Education, 
the following program was planned and ^uest 
speakersVecruited (See Appendix I for complete 
agenda): 

- Education for Aging: A Life-Span Approach 
H. Mason Atwood 
Center for Lifelong Education 
Ball State University 

Viewpoints on Goals, Roles and Strategies 
in Education for Aging 

/ I. Elementary and Secondary Education 
H. Mason Atwood 

2. Higher Education 
Melvin A. White 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center " 

3. Retirement Edbcation 
I * GaruB. Marsh 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 

/ 

4. Educational Programs (or Older Adults 
Leroy E. Hixson 

^ Institute of Lifetime Learning 

AARP/NRTA 

Group Discussions 

Fifty-eight persons from throughout 
H.E.W. . Region VIII attended the June 21 
session, which was held on the University of 
Utah campus. Participants included: 



1 . Symposia Par/cipants (or representative from 
Decembfi// January sessions) 




er professionals, students, citizens) 



[anizationai Affiliation 



College or university 
Aging programs 
Students 

3. Level of Education 

Bachelors 

Masters 

poqtorate 

6the^ 

No Response 



15 
43 



15 
23 
20 



20 
9 
9 
3 

16 



The workshop evaluation was designed on a 
.different format froncv /previous Symposia, 
primarily for experimental purposes. Respon- 
dents used the following rankings (See Appendix 
III for form): ^ ^ ■ 

YES! '(= score of 4) 
Yes (= score qf 3) 
No (=scoreot2) 
- NO! .(= score of 1) 



Results for^he overall session were: 



1. Participant objective met? 

2. Satisfied with knowledge gained? 

3. Speakers helpful? ^ 

4. Satisfaction with packets? 

5. Afternoon discussion value? 

6. interest in follow-up workshop on 

Education for Aging? 



Average Rating 
(n-42) 




Ov^all rating for the workshop was 3.94 
(out of 5). 

Participants felt that the afternoon discus- 
sions were of greatest value but that there was 
too much information and too little time. 
Although the workshop was specifically 
intended to cover education on aging for all 
ages, many participants' expressed interest was 
in educational programs for older aduTts. Hence, 
that segment was especially popular. 
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The number of positive comments far 
outweighed the negative, but some nagging 
doubts remain about what a successful program 
js. The topic of the "Education for Aging" 
Workshop was very broad, perhaps attempting 
* too much for one day. Yet it is a pioneer topic 
where not much has been done. So, was it worth 
.the criticism of "too broad a topic" to try to 



increase awareness and stimulate;; new thought? 
The dilemma of program boundaries seems to 
arise continually and the ^perience at the 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center suggests 
th^t Mr. Lincoln's quip on the impossibility of 
pleasing ^11 of the people all of the' time 
definitely applies to short-term training. 
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APPENDIX l-a. 



/ 



MASTER AGENDA 

SYMPOSIA FOR TRAINERS IN AGING 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN GERONTOLOGY CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

December 12-14, 1974 and January 16-17, 1975 
Hotel Utah Motor Inn - Salt^Lake City 



THURSDAY 



8:30 AM REGISTRATION - Coffee - Juice - Rolls 
Lower Level - East Building^ 

9:00 AM • WELC01VIE AND INTRODUCTION'S (Room A) 

Dr. R.J. Snow 
^ Assistant to the President 
University of Utah 



Melvin A. Wbite^ Ph.D., Director 

Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center ' 

Ginger M. Walmsley, MSW, Coordinator ' v ^ 

Symposium for Trainers in Aging 

10:00 AM PERSPECTIVES ON THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT: STATUS OF TRAINING 
^ (Room A) 

Val^J. Halamandaris, Associate Counsel 
U.S.^ Senate Special Committee on Aging 

Rob Schween* Program Specialist 
Region VIII (Denver) Office 
Administration on Aging 

10:45 AM Break . . 

11:00 AM A.MODEL FOR SHORTTERM TRAINING (Room A) 

i ' . ■ 

Richard Connelly, Ph.D., Director 
Gerontology Education Program 
Oregon-State University 

David Hansen, Prac#Bum Coordinator 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 



12:15 PM LUNCH - "Field Trip" visit to nearby nutrition site - f 
Horace Mann School, 233 West 200 North 

lis 
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1:30 PM- , WORK GROUPS )Room A) 

Rich Connelly and Dave Hansen 

3:15 PM Break 

3:30 PM • SPECIAL INTEREST SECTIONS: 

1. Advocacy and the Elderly: How to 's (RoomC) 
r Melvin VVhite 

. 2. Community Resource Development (Room A) 

Roy Van Ofman, MSW, MPA 
Assistant Director, Community Service Programs 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 

4:30 PM EVALUATION OF DAY'SrPROGRAM- ADJOURN 

(Dinner; On yoi^r own> t. . ^ 

6:00 PM MATERIALS AND MEDIA FAIR (Rooms A and C) 

A showing of: Publications in the field of aging 
Simulation materials in aging 
Films on aging ^ 

Coordinated bV RMGC Gerontology Trainees 

7:00 PM PUBLIC POLICY ANoVliEAGJ^GrA-^PROGRESS REPORT (Room C)^ 
Deborah Kilmer (Decembe#; Val X Halamandaris (January) 

U.S. Senate Special-Committee on Aging * - 

Washington, D.C. ■ 

8:00 to RECEPTION AND CQJMTINUATION OF MATERIALS AND MEDIA FAIR 
• 10:00 PM - 

Reception sponsored by Student Gerontology , . 

Organization and RMGC. ^ , . 

FRIDAY 

8:30 AM Coffee - Juice - Rolls and Visiting (Room A) " 

9:00 AM NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND OBJECTIVES SETTING IN SHORT-TERM TRAINING (Room A) 

^ Phileon B. Robinson, Ph.D., Assistant Dean a. „ 

Division of Continuing Education 
Brigham Young University . ■ ' ' 

10:15 AM Break , ' * - 

•10:30 AM EVALUATION IN SHORT-TERMTRAINING (Room A) 

Rich Connelly and Dave Hansen . . " 
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11:45 AM LUNCH -Fre^Time 
1:30 PM SPECIAL INTEREST SECTIONS: 



i 



1 . Rqfle Playing as a Technique in Short-Term Training - ( Robm C) 
Sherry Reese, MSW, Assistant Professor 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Utah 

2. Planning Pre-Retirement Programs (Ropm A) ' 
/ ■ Gary Marsh, IV}S 

Retirement Training Consultant 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Cente>i 




3:00 PM Break 

3:15 PM LEARNING IN THE LATER YEARS: CURRENT FINDINqS AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS: (Room A) 

Howard Y. McClusky 

Chairman of Educational Gerontology and 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 

4:30 PM FINAL EVALUATION AND FAREWELL ^ ' 

Ginger Walmsley and Mel White 

5:30 PM Bus arrives in front of Hotel Utah Motor Inn 

5:45 PM Bus leaves Hotel Utah Motor Inn for" Union Building, U of U 

6:30 PM CANDLELIGHT BUFFET * « j 

Panorama floom • Unipn Building, University of Utah 
; Reservations due by NOON, Thursday, January 16. ' • 

9:00 PM^ Bus leaves Union Building for Hotel Utah Motqj^ Inn 



WE LCOM E 
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APPENDIX l-b. 
AGENDA 



EDUCATION FOR AGING: A LIFE-SPAN APPROACH (Ed 579R-4) 

June 21, 1975-8:30 AM to 4:30, PM 
University of Utah - 101 Behavioral Science BIdg. 



AGENDA 

REGISTRATIONfi> 

WELCOME AND INTRODUCTIONS 



Dr. Shizuko N. Harry, Professor of Education, Univ. of Utah 
Ginger M. Walmsley, Program Coordinator, Rocky Mountain l! 
Gerontology Center, University of Utah 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS: "Education for Aging: A Life-Span Approach" 

Dr. H. Mason Atwood, Associate Professor 
Adult and Community Education 

Director, Teacher Education Program on Aging . ' 

Coordinator, Short-Term Training in Aging for Indiana. 
% Ball State Oniversity, Muncie, Irdiana 

BREAK ^ ' 

VIEWPOINTS ON GOALS, STRATEGIES AN^NSTITUTIONAL ROLES IN 
EDUCATION FOR AGING - Dr. Sue Harry, M3tierator 

a. Elementary and Secondary Education 

Dr. H. Mason Atwood 

b. Higher Education 

Dr. Melvin A. White, Director 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center, U of U 
* c. Retirement Planning 

Gar^y Marsh, Retirement Training Specialist 
Rocky Mountain Gerontology Center 
d. Educational Programs for Older Adults 
Lerby Hixson, Dean ^ ^ 

Institute of Lifetim'^ Learning fAARP/NRTA) . <^ 
. Lpng Reach, California 



r 



LUNCH - Student Union Building 

Dl'seWSSION SECTIONS (Meet in Room 101 fo'iM^oom assigQments) 

a. Elementary and Secondary Education (Atwood) 

b. Higher Education (White) 

c. Retirement Planning (Marsh) 

d. Continuing Education (Hixson)^ ' ^ . 

D I ^ -121 ■ ' ■ 
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2:1c5 
2:30 

3:30 

4:00 



BREAK 



DISCUSSION SECTIONS (Repeated. ParticipanAwill attend a 
different section), 

SUMMATION FROM^DISCUSSION GaOUP LEADERS (A*w^, Whitei 
(5 minutes summary remarks from each)^ / 



i)'^arsh. 



Hixson) 



WRAP-UP AND FAREWELL >Ginger Walmsley 
**Please fill out and return evaluation form before leaving workshop 
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/ \ ^ APPENDIX II 

NEEDS ASSESSfVIENT FORM FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY SYMPOSIA 

■ • ' ■ . ^' 

I am tentatively planning to ^tend: (Mark one)' . " " * \ 

Symposium No. 1 - December 12-14 • ^ ^ 

Symposium No. 2 - January' 16-1 7 • ' 

Neither 

I arri- — am not — a trainer or traimng coordinator involved with a Title IV-A training project. 

> ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■• : ■• ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • • • • • • • •■■ 

I. RESPONSE TO TENTATIVE AGENDA: 

♦A, "Introduction to GerontQ^ogy" Session: ' ' 

I am am not . interested in attending a ^special "Introduction, to Gerontology'' session the 

evening before the Symposium starts (Dec. 11 or Jan. 15), This session is planned for those with 
little or no [background in the field of aging. 

.B. "Issues in Aging" - Section Preferences 

Please indicate which four areas you would like included in the agenda. Put a "1" by your first 
t qh&ice, a "2" by your second choi^, etc. 

Areas pf greatest interest to hnpst participants w.ill be included in the agenda. *** 

Biology of Aging - Current Findings and Action Implications * .5. 

Psychology of Aging - " ' " ' 

Sociology of Aging • " 

Death and Dying - " m 

Employment and Age Discrimination - 

Health and Mental Health - Problems, Progress, Trends • 

Housing . " " 

Income- ^ " »» 

Legal and Consumer Protection - " . 

Leisure and the Elderly - " . " _ 

Minority Aged - \ " 

Revenue Sharing and the Elderly - Who's Getting It and How 
Transportation - Problems, Progress, Trends 
Other Topics: (List) 

C. "Special Interest Sections on Resources for Trainers" - Section Preferences 

Instructions same as LB. dbove. At S'pecial Interest sessions information will be shared by a" facili- 
tator 'and other participants on resources which trainers might want to draw on for thejr training 
projects. 
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Advocacy for the Elderly 
Community Resource Development 
Discussion Techniques 

Information and Referral Services - 
Planning and Evaluating Short-Term Training 
Pre-Retirement Planning 
Protective Services 

iRole Playing Techniques y 

Teaching Qerontology 

Training ParaprofessionaJs ' 

Transportation Services 

Voluntarism - Developing Volunteer Services 

Working with Minority Aged 

Other Topics: (List) 



D, COMMENTS ON TENTATIVE AGENDA!! 



Will tWs agenda meet your needs as a trainer? Yes , ' No If not, why not? How should the 

program be changed? ^ ' 



E. Recommendations for Guest Speakers and Resource People: (Please list person, specialty, and where 
person can be located) ^ 

II. PARtlCIPANT BACKGROUND INFORMATION: .(You may send a vita in lieu of the items below, 
BUT make sur^ you include information requested in C, ^, and F. Please type if possible. 

y 4^ ' • 

A. NAME: * • ' 
TITLE: 

ORGAN IZATION/AGENGY: 
IVIailing address: . • 

♦» 

■ Phone IMumber: (Area Code": ) . . 

- B. EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: 



C. SPECIAL TRAINUVjG, MAJOR OR DISCIPLINE (Please describe specifically any training in 
gerontology) ' 



D. WORK EXPERIENCE: 



E. YEARS IN FIELD OF AGING: . * 

F. IV-A TRAINING RESPONSIBILITY: , . 124 



APPENDIX III -a. 
BACKGROUND SURVEY FOR DECEMBER/JANUARY SYMPOSIA 

Number 

THURSDAY A.M. 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please circle the respopso that best describes 
your opiniorutf-thfSt^oirn in time. 



1 . To what extent were you looking forward to attending this Symposium? 

2. To what extent did you prepare to attend this Symposium? 

3. To what extent do you understand the role and respbnsibilities of a 
trainer working under a Title I V-A training contract with the State 

■ Office on Aging? 

4. To what extent are you aware of techniques for planning and imple- 
menting short-term training programs? " 

5. To what extent are you familiar with materials (publications^ films, etc.) 
in gerontology? f 

6. To what extent do the objectives previously stated for this Symposium 
meet your objectives? 

7. What are your major objectives in attending this Symposium? 
Be specific. 



b. 



> 

(0 
O 



c 

0) 
0) 



(0 

o 



2 
2 

2 

2 
2 



0) 
0) 

E 
Si 

3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



8. Check the highest level of formal education that you have achieved. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



less than 2 years of college 

Bachelor's degree 

Master's degree or equivalent 

Two or more years of graduate study 

Other ; 

(Specify) , 
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9. Number of years experience in the field of aging: 
JO. What is your current odcupation: 

1 1. Check the type of organization for which you currently work 
1 ( ) College or university 
^ 2 ( ) State or local agency on aging 
- 3 ( ) Other 
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(Specify) 

// 
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APPENDIX III -a. (cont) 

e 

THURSDAY AFTERNOOfJ EVALUATION (Dec/Jan. Symposia) t 

INSTRUCTIONS: Please circle the response that best des9ribes your 
opinion this point in time. 



1 . To what extent are you satisfied with what ^ou learned today?, 

2. To what extent do you belietre the id^s and materials presented 
today will be of use to you in your own training efforts? 

3. To what extent were the methods used today effective? 

IF 

4. To what extent was the Perspectives on Older Americans Legislation 
(10:00 A.M.) useful to you? 

5. To what extent was the presentation on a Model for Short-Term 
Training (11:00 A.M.) useful to you? 

6. To what extent was the Wocl< Group Session (1 :30 P^M.) helpful 
M to you? 

7. To what exten], was the Special Interest Section (3:30 P.M.) 
useful to you? 

Check section attended: 

Advocacy (White)^ 

— ~ Comm. Resource 
V . Development (Van Orman) 

8. What was most useful to you in today's program? Why? 

9. What was least useful to Vou in today's program? Why? 



COMMENTS? SUGGESTIONS? 
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Appendix mi .a. (cont.) \ 



(Friday final evaluation (Dec/Jan, SympSra) 

INSTRUCTIONS: Please circle the response that best describes your 
opinion at this point in time. 



Number 





4-* 




4-* 


c 


4-* 


c 






nC 


(U 




(U 


4-' 


1 




X 






X 




i: 

> 


little 


some e 


great 








o 


O 


o 


6 











c 

i 

a> 
k. 

cn 

> . 

(0 

o 
H 



I. EVALUATION OF THURSDAY EVENING Stl FRIDAY SESSION: 

^1. To what extent are you satisfiaefWrttlwhat you have learned today? 

2. To what extent do you believe the ideas and materials presented 
today will be of use to you in your.own training efforts? 

3. To what extent were the methods used today effective? 

4. To what extent were the following sessions of use to you? 

a. Lecture on "Public Poliqy and the Aging" 
(Thurs., 7:00 P.M.) 

b. Materials and Media Fair (Thurs., 6-7 & 8-10 PM) 

c. Needs Assessment & Objectives Setting (Fri.;9:00 A.M.) 

d. Evaluation in Short-Term Training (Fri., 10:30 A/1) 

e. Special Interest Section (Fri., 1 :30 P.M.) 

Check section you attended: 
Role-Play (Reese) 
Pre-Retirement (Marsh) 

f. Learning in the Later Years (Fri., 3:15 P.M.) 

II. EVALUATION OF SYMPOSIUM: 

1 . To what extent will you be able to use what you have learned 
at this Symposium? 
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To what extent were your objectives met in. 
Symposium? 



3. To what extent were the Symposium objectives clear? 

4. To what extent were the objectives achieved? . 

5. To what extent were tiae methods used effective? 
. * ' 140 
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2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



5 

•t 

5 
5 
5 



APPENDIX in -a. (cont.) 



6. To what exten^swere the speakers helpful? ^ 

]^ To what extent do you now understand the.role and responsibilities 
of a Title fV-A Trainer? 

8, To what extent ate you now awgre of techniques for planning and 
impleineming short-term training programs? 

9. To what extent are you now aware of materials fn gerontology? 

10. Vo what extent do you believe this Symposium will assist you in 
being more effective as a trainer? 

1 1. What have you learned at the Symposium that you intelid to use in planning 
and/or implementing your own training program? Be specific. 



Number 



1 2 3 4 

1 2 3 4 

1. 2 3 4 
1 2 3 4. 

t 
1 

i 

12 3 4 



c. 



1 2. What vTOs the single most effective learning experience for you at the 
SympQ^m? Why? 



13. What was the single least effective learning experience for you at the 
Symposium? Why? ^ 



^ 14. What is your overall evaluation of this Symposium? 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Really Outstanding 
Very Satisfactory 
Average 

Just Acceptable 
Needs Improvement 



COMMENTS: (Please use other side of page) 
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APPENDIX III -b. 

Rocky Mt Gerontology Center 

University of Utah ' Your Name..-. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 841 12 (Optional, but we'd 

appreciate it) 

SIX-i\/IONTH FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 
SYMPOSIA^ OR TRAINERS IN AGHNG (Dec. 1974 and Jan. 1975) 

, ; ^ ' ' ' 

Please help us with our project evaluation ^ 
Iby answering and returning this evaluation ^ 
as soon as possible. Thankyoul* , • ' S S c ^ 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please circle the response that best described your opinion > ^ ^ to >' 
at this point in time. S c E ^ 



5 


( ) 


Really Outstanding 


4 


{ ) 


Very Satisfactory 


3 


( ) 


Average 


2 


h! 


Just Acceptable 


1 




Needed Improvement 




nZ <0 



S (0 (O 

o o o 
H H H 



1 . To what extent have you been able to use what you learned at the Symposium? p 2 3 4 5 

2. To what extent do you believe your objectives were met in attending 

the SymposiuilD? ^ \ 2 3 5 

3. To what extent do you believe the methods used at the Symposium were 

effective? 1 2 3 4 5 

4. To what extent do you believe the speakers were helpful? 1 2 3 4 5 

5. To what extent has the information available at the Materials & Media 

Fair been of use to you? 1 2 3 4 5 

6. ^ To what extent did the Symposium help you to understand the roles and 

responsibilities of Title I V-A trainei^s? 1 2 3 4 5 

7. To what extent did the Symposium make you more aware of techniques 

for planning and implementing short-term training programs? 1 2 3 4 5 

• 

8. To what extent did tiid Symposium make you aware of materials in 

gerontology? 1 2 3 4 5 

9. To what extent has the Symposium helped you in being more effective 
' as a trainer? , / 1 2 3 4\v 5 

10. What do you now believe was the single mhst effective learning experience 
fpj you at the Symposium? Why? - , 

1 1. What do you new bejieve was the single least effective learning experience for 4 
^ you at the Symposium? Why? 



12. What is your overall evaluation of the Symposium? 
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'APPENDIX III -c. 



EVALUATION FORM: EDUCATION FOR AGING WORKSHOP (June 21, 1975) 

0 

•••Please fill out at the end of/the Workshop and return to Ginger*** 



Organizational Affiliation: (Check one) 

/ Cbllege/Univ. Faculty Studen^' ^ 

/ — Aging Office or Program Other (List): 

/'. / ^ ' . : , 

Highest Level of Educaftion Reached to Date: (Check one) 

— .Bachelors / Qoctol^ate^ 

-Masters / j~ Other (List): 

» 

3. What was your objective in attending this Workshop? 



Check one answer for each question: 

4. Was your objective ifnet? 

5. Are you satisfied ^(th w^at you learned? 

6. Were the speakers help^gj?' 

** ... " i 

7. Was the main address education for Aging: A Life-Span Approach" - 
9:15 AM) informative? ^ 

8. Were the VIEWPOINTS (Atwood, White, Marsh, Hixson - 10:15 AM) 
informative? 

m? • ' 1 • 

9. Are you satisfied with the Workshop packet? 

10. Were the afternoon discussion section ; valuable to you? 



1> 



YES! yes no NO! 



11. Did you feel free to ask questions and 
the workshop? 



seek clarification throughout 



12. Were the lunch arrangements satisfactDry? _ 

.13. Would you be interested in a follow-up activity on "Education for Aging?" 

14. What is your overall rating of this worjkshop: (Check one). 

(5) Outstar|ding 

(4) Very Satisfactory 

^ (3) Average 

(2) Just Acceptable 

(1) Needs Improvement 

y 130 
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T5.. What wn^most useful to you in today's Workshop? 
16. What was least useful to you in today's Workshop? 
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APPENDIX IV-a 



PARTICIPANT LIST 
SYmPOSIUM FOR TRAINERS IN AGING 
December 12-14, 1974 



Robert Adams 

University of South Dakota 

Vorrnllllon, South Dakota 

David N. Bortils 
Mary College 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Jnh/1 P. C»glny 

University ol Northern Colorado 
Groelny, Cf»lprndo 

// 0 

Kate Cusnrk ' 

Stare Division of Services 

for the Aging 
Denver, Colorado 

William DeHnr> 
Utah State University 
Laqan, Uinh 

Ernst-tkRherg 
Mayville State College 
Mayville. North Dakota 

Dale Elhardt 
Minot Stare College 
Minnt, North Dakota 

L. Milton Erickson 
Older American Program 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Bobble Gibbons 

SOS Nutrition Program 

Provo. Utah 

Demont H. Howell 
Snow College 
Ephraim, Utah 

Robert Klinkhammer j 
University of North Dakota 
^ G.r|pd Forks, North D<)kota 



J«hn t» Owen 

Utah State University 

Logan, Utah 

Catherine Porter 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregop 

George P, Rowe 

North Dakota State University 

Fargo, North. Dakota 

'ivdnne Salazar ' 
SPAN Outreach Program 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

. Lynn iSamsef 
Utah Division of Aging 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dallas Shafer 

El Paso Community College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Max Shirley - 

University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley. Colorado | 

Jerry Skillman 

State Aging Services Bureau 

Helena, Montana 

Lynn C, Smith 

Utah DIvision'of Aging 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Robert Stoddard 
Snot College 
Ephraim, Utah 

Michael Teague 

University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 

Clarissa Ward 

Legal Assistance Seniors Program 
San Francisco, California 
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APPENDIX IV b, 

. PARTICIPANT LIST 
SYMPOSIUM FOR TRAINERS IN AGING 
January 16-17, 1975 



Jocelyn Allen •** 
Area Agency on Aging 
Casper, Wyoming 

George E.\rnnstrong 

Wasatch Front Regional CcAjncll 

Famnlngton, Utah 

Lucy AsColi 

Utah State University 

Logan, Utah 

Byroa Benson 

Dakqta Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Dixie Boyce * 
, University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Dorthy Brown 
Community Action Program 
Lake Andes, South Dakota 

Jan Christie 

Community Senior Moals 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 

Evelyn Cichonski * 
Area Agency on Aging 
Casper, Wyoming 

LeRoy Day 
Sioux Falls College 
Sious F.alis, South Dakota 



j> James M. Hammer 
Aging Services 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Ron Hampton 
Utah Division of Aging 
.Salt Lake City. Utah 

Myrle G. Hahson 
Northern State College 
Aberdeen, Sout)} PaHota 

Steven Heiner , 

Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 

Claire Kerr 

Colorado Mountain College 
Carbondale, Colorado 

Loretta Knight 
State Aging Services 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

L,W. Kreiner 

University of South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 

^Annette Lopez 
Aims Community College 
Greeley, Colorado 

Maysil Ma|ard 
Bismarck Hospiltal 
Bismarck, North Dakota 



Larry Dewhurst 

Council on Aging \ 

Will iston. North Dakota 

Robert Dey 

Colorado Northwest Community College 
Rangely, Colorado 

K 

Sandra Durick 

First PlanningvDIstrict 

Watertown, South Dakota 

Don Eden 

Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colorado 



\ 



Robert McCulloch 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado , 

Karen Miles 

AARP-NRTA 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Alice Moore 

Area Agency oirAging 

Biverton, Wyominji. 

Catherine Newman] ^ 
Office oh Aging 
Brookings, South Dakota 



J.R. Fox 

Jamestown College 
Jamestown, North Dakota 



David A. Nichols 
Huron College 
Huron, South Dakota 



Virginia Fraser ^ , 
Lorettb Heights'Cojfege 
Denver, Colorat{& .^^^ • 

Duane Gall 

Gray Panthers ' 
Denver, Colorado 



r 



Greg Pearson 

Senior Nutrition Program 

Denver, Colorado 

Bob Peterson 

Arapahoe Community College 
Littleton, Colorado 
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Bessie B. Pettijohn 
Area Agency Aging 
Riverton, Wyoming 

Steve Price 

University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Chicl< Prochasica 
Presentation College 
Aberdeen, South Dalcota 

Roger Reed * 
Dakota State College 
Madisd,n, South Dakota 

Sheila Reed 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 



Gary Refsland 
Montana State University 
Bozernan, Montana 

Susan Reilly 

State Aging Services »' 
Cheyenne, Wyoming '* , 

VyEvelyn Remmich 
State Aging Services 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Loa l^ussell 

Utah Division of Aging 
'Salt Lake City, Utah 

Leroy Saner 

Freeman Junior College 

Freeman, South Dakota 

Sister Clarice Schmidt 
( Harmony JHill Education Center 
Watertown, South Dakota 

James Stewart 

University of South Dakota 

VeVrtiillion, South Dakota 



Frank Tanner 
University of Wyoming . 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Charles A. Thompson 

Augustana College 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Mike Toth 

Southern Colorado State CoMege 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Lesta Turchen 
Dakota Westeyan University 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Mike Turchen 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Steve Vajda 

State Aging Services 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Susan Wallace 
Otero Junior College 
La Junta, i^olorado 

Marvin G. Weber 
Dickinson State College 
Dickinson, IMorth Dakota ^ 

Walter Weese 
Larimer-Weld Regional 

Council of Governments 
Loveland, Colorado < 

Rodger Wetzel 
Human Services Center 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 



f 
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APPENDIX 



PARTICIPANT LIST 
EDUCATION FOR AGING: A LIFE-SPAN APPROACH 
_ June 21, 1975 



\ 



Lee Allen (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utah "N 
• Salt Lake City, Utah 

Judy Allen (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Garth Beacham . ' 
1 Snpw Colle9[e' 
"tphraim, Utah 

Jerry Borup 
Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 

DonUiy Brown 
Offic^^Agittg # ■ 

Lake An^es, South Dak6td 

Brent Bryson 

Texas Research Institute of 
— V Mental Sciences 
^V*ouston, Texas 

Elizabeth Brown (RMGC Trainee) 
Brigham Younq University 
Provo, Utah 

Janice Carlson (RMGC Trainee) 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

John P. Cogley 

University of Northern "Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 

Patrick Costello (RMGC Trainee) 
* University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Paul B. Davis (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lloyd A. Df%-y 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 

Don Eden \ 
Adams State College 
Alamosa, Colorado 

L. Milton Erickson 
Older American Program 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 



George Fenstermacher (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Andrea Friedl 
RSVP 

Great Falls, Montana 
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Jan Gabriel 
Regional Aging Office 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Molly Gallagher (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utah^ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Tia Gibjca 
Aging Services 
Boise, Idaho 

Del mar Gott 
Dixie College 
St. George, Utah 

Myrle Hanson 
Northerfi State College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Gerard l^gffegstad 
, State Aging Services 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Barbara Hermanek^ 
University of South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 

Jo Hildebrant ^ 
State Aging Services 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Connie Hosick (RMGC Traineel 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

Suzanne Izatt 
RSVP 

Farmington, Utah ) 

Glenn Johnson : . 

Senior Citizen Executive Assoc. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Rich King 

iState Aging Services 
Helena, Montana 

Cheryl Knoll 
RSVP 

Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Leon W. Kreiner "^^ 
University of South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota V. 

Myron Kuropas 
ACTION 
Chicago, Illinois 

Donna Lewis 
RSVP 

Anchorage, Alaska 
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Annette Lopez 

Aims Community Coltege' 

Greeley, Colorado 

Larry McC leery (RMGC Trainee) 
Dniversity of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mary BeWe McKeown 
RSVP 

FortJ>bllins, Colorado 

Pa,trick McNamara V 
Utah Division of Aging' 
Salt Lake City^^ Utah 

C£Uhe<[1ne Marchant (Student) i 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake' City, Utah 

Sol Marshall 

Creative books 

1^35 Angeles, California 

Eileen A. Mooney (RMGC Trainee]^ 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah , 

Bliss.Nisonger (RMGC Trainee) 
Brigharrt Young University 
Provo, Utah 

Fred Pearson (RMGC Trainee) 

Brigham Young Univer^ty 

Provo, Utah ^ 

Margaret Redfern (RMGC Trainee) 
University ol Utah i 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 

Catharine Reed (RMGC Yrainee) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sherry Reese 
University of Utah'' 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Evelyn Remmich 
State Aging Services 
Bismarck, North Dakota ^ 



Shirley f^ichardson . 
^Human Service Qenter 
Dickinson, North Dakota 

Jerry^ Rosonke" 
Northern State College 
Aberdeen, South^Dakota 

John H. Russell (RMGC Trainee) 
(University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lorerje Russell 
UniN/ersitV of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Lynn Samsel 
Utaji CUvislon of Aging 
Salt LaMeCitvr, Utah \ 

William Smith (rtMGC Trainee 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, U^h 



Tom Timmreck (RMGC Trainee) 
University of Utattf 
Salt Lake^ity , uCh 

L, Sue Tohm 
State Aging Services 
Bismarck^ North Dakota 

MikeTurchen 

Dakota Wesleyan Urri^e^tity 
lyiitchell. South Dakota 

Lisa Turnef (RMGC Trainee) 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah ' 



Sieve Vajda ^ 
£|ttte Aging Services 
ChWenne^ Wyoming 

Jpnne Weiss ^ ^ 
University of South Dakota 
Springfield, South Dakota 



ERIC 
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